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STUDENT ADMISSIONS TO THE THEATER AT 
ORLEANS IN 1623-1751 


One of the privileges enjoyed by members of the University 
of Orléans was the right to a certain number of free admissions 
to theatrical performances given in the city. The University docu- 
ments covering the period 1623-1751 include records of a number 
of lawsuits concerning this privilege, which is not to be found on 
any of the official privilege lists now extant. None of our lists is 
complete, and they probably never were intended to be, so that the 
absence of this particular privilege is not significant. There is 
reference to it, however, in a collection of documents relating to 
privileges of all sorts, dating from the year 1648.1 Details are to 
be found in the documents dealing with the various lawsuits, all 
of which are among the papers of two of the Nations at Orléans, 
the Nations having been the organizations charged with the de- 
fense of such privileges. The bulk of the extant University docu- 
ments now at Orléans are those of the German Nation which contain 
a number of seventeenth-century references to the right of that 
Nation “de tout temps immemerial d’entrer gratuitement et sans 
payer aulcun argent comme privilegiez es lieux et maisons ou les 
deffendeurs * jouent leurs comedies.” * The French Nation had a 
lawsuit in 1750-1751. At some time between 1634 and 1750, it 
apparently became customary for the Nations to pay a specified sum 
for several season tickets for the use of officers of the Nations, 
which officers had at first successfully claimed free admission. There 
is no indication in any of the extant documents of the reason for 


1 Archives du Loiret, D 202, fo. 6. 
*In this case a troupe of actors who had denied the privilege. 
* Arch. Loiret, D 235, fo. 28, January 24, 1634. 

* Arch. Loiret, D 266. 
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the existence of this privilege, enjoyed by all the Nations through 
their officers.° 

Our first episode occurred in 1623. In that year the members 
of the German Nation had trouble with the troupe of the Prince 
de Condé, then playing at Orléans. The Germans claimed that 
they, like the other nations, were privileged to send three or four 
of their members to theatrical performances free of charge. They 
had attempted to enter, they said, but had been impudently re- 
fused by the actors, who professed to have “played in all the 
universities of France without ever having had the question raised ” 
of giving the Germans free admission. The Germans, it seems, 
“ were not concerned with the money in question,” but were jealous 
of the honor of their nation, which “flourished above all others ” 
and “was not to be looked upon as inferior in this matter.” The 
nation apparently succeeded in winning its point, for the document 
closes with the Proctor’s advice to his successors that they take 
great care that “this privilege which had been denied them,” and 
won by him “ with the greatest difficulty ” be guarded in the future, 
and that they “give way on no point to the other nations of 
France.” ® 


5 Bimbenet, in his Histoire de VUniversité de Lois d’Orléans, Paris, 
Orléans, 1853, pp. 110-113, and in the Mémoires of the Société Archéologique 
et Historique de VOrléanais, xx, 351, deals with the question of free 
admission of students to certain theatrical performances at Orléans. He 
used only documents of the years 1632-1634, and probably not all of them. 
Incidentally, he confuses them badly. He also states that the only men- 
tion of the matter is to be found on the books of the German Nation. Abel 
Huard, in Le thédtre orléanais @ travers les @ges ..., in the Mém. Soc. 
Arch. Hist. Orl., 3eme série, 111, 182-270, also used the documents at the 
Archives du Loiret, as well as at the Bibliothéque de la Ville and at the 
offices of the Journal du Loiret, but he cites no specific sources, and it is 
not clear how many of these he saw. He also confuses separate episodes 
and dates, and makes a number of statements which it has not been possible 
to corroborate from the sources used in this article. The present writer 
has examined the manuscript material on the University of Orléans at the 
Archives du Loiret in Orléans, at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and 
at the libraries of the Vatican and Wolfenbiittel. All the references to 
the theater were found at Orléans, among the records of the German and 
French Nations. Reference is made, however, to the fact that the other 
_ Nations also shared the privileges mentioned (Arch. Loiret, D 26). 

* This document, Arch. Loiret, D 218, fo. 220, April 23, 1623, was kindly 
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In 1632 the German Nation brought suit against “Jean de 
Marais” et autres comediens francois estant en la maison de la 
monnoye,” ® because of the refusal of the troupe to admit to their 
performances, free of charge, five officers of the German Nation, 
namely, the proctor, receiver, assesser, and two librarians. The 
accounts ?° of the case are brief, stating merely that the Nation won 
the suit, and that the defendant agreed to recognize their privilege. 


communicated to me by M. Lavergne, Archivist of the Department of the 
Loiret : 

Vigesima tertia aprilis intelligi moris esse in universitatibus Gallie 
primarios cujusquam ad comedias gratis accedere posse; Comedos autem 
illustrissimi principis de Condé, qui eodem die acturi erant, ex quibus 
libet nationibus tres vel quatuor in eum sinum admisissi. Quare, ut 
privilegio quo alii gaudebant non frustraremur, eos cum domino assessore 
accessi, petiique ut nos cum aliis ad comedias gratuito adciperent; qui 
punica fronte satis restiterunt, allegantes se omnes universitates Gallie 
percurrisse, nullibi tamen Germanos hujus privilegii questionem fecisse. 
Quibus respondi Y. N. G. (this is the usual reference to the German 
Nation, Inclyta Natio Germanica) a tot seculis fundatam, ceteris cassatis, 
solam eam omnibus suis privilegiis integra conservatam esse; eandem, si 
una omnium nationum favorem mereatur, esse admittendam: ad hanc autem 
petitionem non respectus pecunie nos movisse, sed ut Y. N. G., que in 
omnibus pre ceteris floret, in hoc uno inferior non videatur; et sic pluribus 
ab utraque parte nationibus collatis, tandem nos inscripserunt. Successores 
itaque meos monitos velim ut hanc permissionem, que huiusque nationi 
denegata fuerat et maxima difficultate mihi concessa, conservent nec in 
ullo puncto ceteris Gallie nationibus cedant. 

Marginal note: “Cives N. G. non minus quam alii studiosi ex Gallia 
gratis ad comedias intrant.” 

7 Also spelled Jean Desmarais (Arch. Loiret, D 268). 

* The Hétel des Monnaies, where the theatrical performances were held. 
Rigault, in Orléans et le Val de Loire, Paris, 1933, p. 97, says that the 
Jesuits took over this building from the Chambre des Monnaies of Orléans, 
in 1628. A seventeenth-century inventory, undated, shows the house to 
have been among the Jesuit properties when the inventory was made 
(Arch. Loiret, D 375). Huard, op. cit., p. 221, says that theatrical 
performances at Orléans had at one time been given in one of the university 
buildings, and that this explains the free distribution of tickets. Bimbenet, 
Mém. Soc. Arch. Hist. Orl., XX, 351, is of the same opinion. The present 
writer has found no mention, in the documents consulted, of any building 
other than the Hétel des Monnaies, although it is obvious from the text of 
some of the documents that other unspecified buildings were used. 

* Arch. Loiret, D 234, fo. 316. 

2° Arch. Loiret, D 263, D 234, fo. 316. 
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The episodes of 1634 are more illuminating. In January, 1634, 
the German Nation hailed into court “Claude de la Belleroche ** 
et ses consorts, comediens a present a Orleans.” Three members of 
the company, “Francois Lariviere dict Sainct-Maurice, Nicolas 
Lariviere aussi dict Sainct-Maurice, et Jehan Lochecult ” appeared 
with Belleroche to answer the charge of violation of the University 
privilege. They testified that . 


lorsque les demandeurs ont vouiu entrer gratuitement, ilz ne les oncques 
voulu empescher, sinon qu’ilz disoient vouloir entrer gratuittement au 
nombre de dix-sept, qui est un nombre excessif, qui leur feroit prejudice 
aux aultres nations, occasion de quoy ilz ont faict ledit refus.** 


The Germans ignored the mention of seventeen applicants, and 
insisted on five free admissions, two in addition to the usual num- 
ber granted to each Nation, in view of the fact that the German 
Nation had five instead of three officers, there being two librarians 
in that Nation and none in the other Nations.** The court cited 
the decision of April 22, 1632, and ruled that the five officers of 
the German Nation be admitted free to all places where plays were 
given.'* 


11 The identification of Belle Roche has been somewhat incomplete. Pro- 
fessor H. C. Lancaster has kindly called my attention to two references 
to him. Scudéry mentions him in the Comédie des Comédiens (1635), 0, 1, 
as Belleroche. H. Chardon, Nouveaux documents sur les comédiens de 
campagne, Paris, Champion, 1905, p. 45, says that “Claude Nolleau dit 
Belleroche” and his consorts had difficulties with their hostess at Le 
Mans. The document is dated Oct. 31, 1633. Chardon was unable to 
identify the troupe. Belleroche is referred to as Belleroche or Belle Roche, 
and as Claude de la Belleroche in a number of the manuscripts used in 
this paper. The identification is completed, however, by one of these 
documents, a receipt of the year 1636, which is signed with both his real 
name, C. Noleau, and his stage name, Belle Roche (Arch. Loiret, D 254). 
This signature has been often misread C. Holleau or Cholleau. 

12 Tt is possible that legitimate representatives of the German Nation may 
have been joined in their efforts to secure free admission by other students 
or even townspeople, whose presence may or may not have been sanctioned 
by the Nation’s officials. 

*8In addition to the library of the University of Orléans, one Nation, 
the Germans, maintained a library of their own, presided over by two 
librarians. It was located in a private house in rooms rented for that 
purpose by the German Nation. Arch. Loiret, D 256, D 235, fo. 28. 

*The records of this episode are to be found in Arch. Loiret, D 235, 
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Three months later Belleroche reappeared at Orléans, apparently 
with a different troupe. On April 27, 1634, he and one Duarmet 
appeared before the same magistrate to answer the same charge, 
that of violating the University privilege by refusing free admission 
to officers of the Great Nation. Belleroche and Duarmet testified 
“qu’ils sont comediens de Monseigneur de Vendosme,** qu’ils ne 
scavent rien des privileges de demandeurs.” They agreed, however, 
to give the usual five free tickets to the German Nation, on con- 
dition that this involve them in no difficulty with the other Nations, 
and a court order was issued to that effect. It stated that the 
members of the German Nation were to “entrer grauitement et 
sans payer aucune chose es lieux et hostels de cette ville et faux 
bourgs ou les dits deffendeurs jouent et joueront leurs comedies 
. . . tant a present, qu’a l’advenir.” 

On Jan. 10, 1636, Belleroche succeeded in collecting payment for 
the privilege of “free admission,” as is shown by a receipt in the 
archives of the German Nation: 


Je confesse que Mre Berart Secrere de la Nation germanique ma payé 
deux pistolles D’espagne q! auoit promis me payer par cedule q[ue] j’ay 
receu[e] de luy depuis dix jours enca ou enuiron. Laquelle ayant adiree 
demeure nulle au moyen du susdict payement et en cas que je la trouue 
promets la rendre audit Berart et ce pour auoir laissé entrer en nos 
Comedies Messs les officiers de la Nation Germanique. Laqlle somme ils 
nous ont donnee gratuitement et promettons yceux laisser entrer en nos 
dictes comedies tout le tems de ce present voyage. Fait ce 10me du moys 
de Janvier mil six cent trente six 


C. Noleau dit Belle Roche *” 


During the next few years the price rose. The Assessor’s register 
shows that, in 1643, the German Nation paid three pistoles for the 
same privilege.*® 


fo. 28, and D 263. Bimbenet, Mém,. Soc. Arch. Hist. Orl., xx, 351, and 
Huard, op. cit., p. 221, state that performances on this occasion were held 
in the Maison et jeu de Caud, a Jeu de Paume, but do not cite their sources. 

** That César, duc de Vendéme, the illegitimate son of Henry IV and 
patron of the dramatist, Pierre Du Ryer, gave his name to a troupe, has 
not previously been indicated. This was called to my attention by Professor 
Lancaster. 

2° Arch. Loiret, D 235, fo. 38. 17 Arch. Loiret, D 254. 

18“ Histrionibus gratuitae inclitae Nationis nostrae, officiariorum ad 
spectaculum admissionis praemium efflagitantibus tres pistolas dandas e 
dignitate nostra existimavimus esse.” Arch. Loiret, D 235, fo. 357. 
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On December 10, 1673, when the actors of the duc d’Enghien’s 
troupe were at Orléans,’® they were obliged by the Provost to make 
a more generous distribution of tickets, and, so far as we know, 
without any payment whatever. The proctors of all the Nations 
(Germany, Picardy, Normandy, France) were to be admitted free, 
and six additional tickets, presumably season tickets, were to be 
supplied to each of the Nations. Four members of the troupe were 
mentioned in the order: de Richemont, de Bonneuil, Duperche, and 
Chaumont. Two conditions were imposed upon the Nations, that 
their members refrain from insulting the actors during the per- 
formances or at the entrances, and that they go to the theater 
unarmed.”° 

In 1685 another attempt was made to collect payment for tickets 
issued to the Nations. A troupe from Lyons under the direction 
of Nicolas Bontemps, demanded one hundred pounds from the 
German Nation, but they were prevented from collecting it by the 
Lieutenant-General of Orléans.” 

In 1750, the French Nation had difficulties with a troupe under 
the direction of Guillaume Dorville. Nine members demanded that 
Dorville be ordered to grant them “ places par privilege,” and to 
return the “ trente-une livres huit sols” which they had already 
paid for tickets. The case was tried in court on December 4, 1750. 
A previous case, of July 24, 1739, of which we have no other men- 
tion, was referred to as establishing a precedent. The decision on 


1° The troupe was still at Orleans on January 18, 1674. Professor Lan- 
caster has referred me to a mention of this in Le Moliériste, v (1883), p. 
176, “. . . aux sieurs de Richemont et Du Perche Comediens estant de 
present en la ville d’Orléans . . .” (January 18, 1874). 

2° Severe laws prohibited students at Orléans from wearing arms, but 
the German Nation enjoyed exemption from this regulation. The traditional 
reason for this exception is that the German students were believed to have 
been drawn almost exclusively from among the nobility, who were habitually 
armed, as were the French nobility. The German Nation was for centuries 
the strongest Nation at Orléans and thus in a position to insist on special 
privileges. However, the possession of arms by Germans legally, and by 
other students illegally, is supposedly responsible for the frequency of 
Town and Gown troubles at Orléans. In one parcel of thirty-eight docu- 
ments from the Provost’s Office (Arch. Loiret, D 26), four deal with this 
difficulty. It is therefore not strange that the possibility of riots at the 
theater was feared. Mention was made in 1673 of such trouble on a 
previous unspecified occasion. *1 Arch. Loiret, D 238, p. 392. 


‘ 
t 
a 
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that occasion had been that certain students, whose exact status is 
unknown, were to pay six pounds each for their season tickets. 
Acting under this arrangement, the nine above-mentioned members 
of the French Nation had applied to Dorville for tickets at that 
rate, had been refused, and had therefore brought the suit which 
was disposed of on December 4, 1750. Dorville was ordered to 
abide by the rules of 1739, and in view of fact that the season was 
already well under way, he was to issue the nine tickets for half the 
stipulated price, that is, for three pounds each.”* 

The last document in the series is perplexing. It is a receipt 
given by Dorville to “Messieurs les legistes de l’Universite 
d’Orleans,” for fifty-four pounds, “pour leur abonnement a Or- 
leans”; it is of date January 14, 1751.2 The nine members of 
the French Nation who had brought suit six weeks earlier, had 
applied for tickets at six pounds each, which would have brought 
the total to the amount mentioned in this last document. However, 

the price had been definitely reduced by half on December 4, 1750, 

due to the lateness of the season. Hither the decision was reversed 
in the interval, and the original nine were compelled to pay the 
full six pounds, or else nine additional students obtained tickets, 
making eighteen at three pounds each. There is nothing in the 
records to prove which price was finally paid. 

In any case, it is evident that special arrangements were made 
at Orléans for the admission of students to theatrical performances, 
at least between 1623 and 1751. The tendency at first seems to 
have been to offer tickets free of charge to officials of the Nations, 
possibly for purposes of advertisement. Later the seats were paid 
for, but at a special rate. At least a part of the seats so disposed of 
were used by students who were not officers, thus indicating the 
possibility, toward the end of the period, of a general system of 
student admissions at special rates.”* 


Duke University DorotHy Mackay QuyNN 


32 Arch. Loiret, D 266. 

*8 Arch. Loiret, D 266. In April, 1751, Dorville’s troupe was playing 
at Dijon; cf. Gouvenain, le Théétre & Dijon, Dijon, 1888, p. 92. 

**The material for this paper was found in the course of research in 
the history of the University of Orléans. The writer is grateful for assist- 
ance given to that project by the American Association of University 
Women (European Fellowship 1928-1929), and by the American Council of 
Learned Societies (Grants-in-Aid, 1932 and 1933). 
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A PASSAGE IN THE FIRST PREFACE OF BRITANNICUS 


Defending his own conception of tragedy, Racine wrote in 1670 
that hostile critics would doubtless prefer that he should put on 
the stage: 

quelque héros ivre qui se voudroit faire hair de sa maitresse de gaieté de 
ceur, un Lacédémonien grand parleur, un conquérant qui ne débiteroit que 
des maximes d’amour, une femme qui donneroit des legons de fierté & des 
conquérants. 


The first two phrases have been satisfactorily explained as re- 
ferring, respectively, to Attila, though the hero of that play was 
drunk in Corneille’s source rather than in his tragedy, and to 
Agésilas, in which over twenty per cent of the verses are spoken by 
the Spartan king. Mesnard supposed that the two remaining 
phrases referred to the characters of Julius Caesar and Cornelia in 
Pompée. Bernardin, Lanson, and most other editors of Britannicus 
accepted this interpretation, but M. Jacoubet (RHL., xx1r [1925], 
416-20) showed that the criticism does not apply satisfactorily to 
these two characters when they are studied in their entirety and that 
Racine was attacking, not Corneille of his great period, but “ Cor- 
neille vieilli.” His demonstration seems to me conclusive, but the 
substitute that he offers for Pompée is quite as unsatisfactory as 
Mesnard’s hypothesis, for M. Jacoubet proposes that the third and 
fourth phrases, like the first, referred to Attila, though it cannot 
be admitted that the hero of that play “se voudroit faire hair de 
sa maitresse de gaieté de coeur ” and at the same time “ ne débiteroit 
que des maximes d’amour.” Moreover, Corneille was known to hold 
that a tragedy should depict some sterner emotion than love and, 
in the preface of his Sophonisbe, had attacked the romantic hero 
in as strong terms as Racine did in the passage under discussion. 
Finally, though Honoria is, in Attila, a proud woman, as M. 
Jacoubet points out, Attila is not her conqueror. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to seek some other explanation. 

Scholars insist upon discussing dramatic problems as if Corneille 
and Racine were the only authors of tragedy in the seventeenth 
century, although there were others who in 1670 were quite as well 
known to Racine’s public as was Racine himself. Is there any 
evidence, moreover, that Racine is referring only to Corneille? If 
he had done so, would he not have seemed to favor a type of tragedy 
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that was being written by his other rivals? Let us see if, among 
plays that had recently been produced by other authors than Cor- 
neille, tragedies can be found to which Racine’s sarcastic remarks 
apply. 

In 1666-69 there were, besides Racine’s two tragedies and Cor- 
neille’s Agésilas and Attila, only four produced by authors of note: 
Boyer’s Jeune Marius (1669), Quinault’s Pausanias (1668), and 
Thomas Corneille’s Laodice (1668) and la Mort d’Annibal (1669). 
Of these we may eliminate Laodice and le Jeune Marius. The 
former contains no sighing conqueror, while Laodice, though she 
-has abundant pride, is careful to conceal it while she is in the 
presence of the Roman ambassador. In Boyer’s tragedy the heroine 

’ shows little fierté and there is no conqueror dominated by love, for 
young Marius is not victorious, Sylla is not in love, and Pompey 
points out that he subordinates love to ambition and honor. The 
other two plays, however, are well deserving of Racine’s thrusts. 
Quinault was notorious for his tenderness and Pausanias was the 
last tragedy he had brought out. The hero of it, after leading the 
Greek armies to victory over the Persians, is represented as so 
desperately in love with a captive that he meditates deserting his 
country and his allies for her sake. Certainly Racine’s third phrase 
well characterizes his réle. As for the “femme qui donneroit des 
legons de fierté 4 des conquérants,” there is no such character in 
Pausanias, but, in la Mort d’Annibal, the heroine, Hannibal’s 
daughter, subordinates her love to her hatred of Rome and boldly 
addresses the Roman ambassador : 


Hé bien, Flaminius, ton ambassade est faite? 
Un lache t’a vendu ce que Rome souhaite: 
Pour combler ton triomphe, et le voir sans égal, 
Viens-tu joindre mon sang & celui d’Annibal?* 


Racine’s remarks apply, then, to four recent plays: Attila, 
Agésilas, Pausanias, and la Mort d’Annibal. He was attacking 
Quinault and Thomas Corneille as well as the latter’s distinguished 
brother. He was proclaiming his intention of avoiding bizarre 
heroes, of respecting characteristics traditionally assigned to certain 
nationalities, of giving up the type of sighing conqueror that he had 
himself represented, though he does not admit it, in Alexandre, and 


*v, 3; cf. also, the following scenes. 
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of refusing to put on the stage the kind of heroine moved especially 
by her fierté. Both the power and the limitations of Racine’s variety 
of French classical tragedy are expressed in this declaration, aimed, 
not only at the aging Corneille, but at his brother and at Quinault. 


H. LANCASTER 


MONTANI, SAINT-EVREMOND, AND LONGINUS 


Count Francesco Montani of Pesaro (1680-1755) sprang into 
brief prominence in the early years of the eighteenth century as a 
critic of the critics. He added stimulus to the Franco-Italian 
literary polemic sometimes called the Orsi-Bouhours controversy, 
by replying to his Italian compatriots from the point of view of the 
French moderns. Montani’s slight but important indebtedness to 
Saint-Evremond has been overlooked, and the possible effect of the 
Longinian tradition of criticism upon his thought deserves con- 
sideration in the light of Benedetto Croce’s essay on Montani as 
the originator of a new idea in criticism.? 

French critics of the seventeenth century repeatedly attacked 
modern Italian literature, usually along with Spanish writing, as be- 
ing corrupted by a false taste for conceits and points. In Boileau’s 
work the aspersions were not numerous but effective, and perhaps 
the best known of all was the line in his ninth satire on the “ fool 
of quality ” who prefers “'Tasso’s glitter to all of Virgil’s gold.” 
Father Bouhours repeated the phrase at the close of his la Maniére 
de bien penser (1687), which bristles with deprecatory references 
to the bad style of Spain and Italy. As a counter-attack on behalf 


2“Un pensiero critico nuovo,” Problemi di estetica (Bari, 1910), pp. 
354 ff. Montani has been noticed also in the following: Emilio Bertana, 
“Un precursore del romanticismo, G. C. Becelli,” Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana (Torino), (1895), 113 ff.; Francesco Foffano, 
“Una polemica letteraria nel settecento,” Ricerche letterarie (Livorno, 
1897), pp. 313 ff.; B. Croce, Estetica (Bari, 1912), pp. 523, 552; Hugh 
Quigley, Italy and the Rise of a New School of Criticism in the 18th 
Century (Perth, 1921), p. 115; John G. Robertson, Studies in the Genesis 
of the Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 1923), 
chap. i. For the fullest discussion see Giuseppe Toffanin, L’eredita del 
rinascimento in Arcadia (Bologna, 1923), chaps. iv-v. 

* The influence of Bouhours, a few years before Orsi’s reply, is seen in 
Carmelo Ettorri’s Il buon gusto ne’ componimenti rettorici (Bologna, 1696). 
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of the Italians the Marchese Orsi published in 1703 his Con- 
stderazioni of Bouhours’s work. Bouhours had died shortly before, 
but the journalists of the Mémoires de Trevoux defended his book, 
while a number of Italian letters appeared in support of Orsi. 
Montani made his sole contribution to criticism in 1705 .in a 
Lettera toccante le ‘ Considerazioni’ of Orsi, protesting against the 
outworn neo-classicism of the Italians. After circulating as an 
anonymous manuscript, the Letter was printed in 1709 and was 
reprinted in 1735 in a two-volume edition of Orsi’s Considerazioni 
which contained all the Italian writings in the controversy, to- 
gether with a translation of Bouhours’s book.* Voltaire, in his 
notice of Father Bouhours, said: “ The little book On the Art of 
Thinking offended the Italians, and became a national quarrel... . 
The Marquis Orsi and some others compiled two thick volumes in 
order to justify a few verses of Tasso.” * 

Montani agreed with the French moderns in insisting upon 
relative instead of permanent standards, denying the force of 
authority. “ Everything is changed today,” he wrote, “ religion, 
human society, government, customs, tastes, manners, and nature 
itself; and with all this crashing of systems, shall it be permissible 
longer to write like the ancients, and should so many changes pro- 
duce none in our thoughts?” Rules, therefore, were useless. Rules 
so incorruptible in character, said Montani, “ that they would have 
the authority to guide our minds through every progression of time 
are so few that they may be counted on the nose, and it would be 
something ridiculous, it seems to me, to wish always to correct and 
regulate our modern works by ancient laws now entirely abrogated 
and extinct.” Hence imitation was also deplorable. “ This servile 
imitation, and base and illiberal spirit, is the greatest obstacle to 
elevation that a mind can possess.” 


The two definitions of taste which, according to Croce (Problemi di 
estetica, p. 377), Ettorri cites in his preface, were evidently borrowed 
from Bouhours’s work (edn. 1687, p. 381). The fact confirms Croce’s 
suggestion that the first of the definitions may be that of Mme Dacier, 
for Bouhours repeats the language of Mme Dacier’s preface to le Plutus et 
les Nuées d’Aristophane (1684, sign. e iii, verso). For Bouhours’s influence 
op Ettorri see Toffanin, chap. i. 

* Considerazioni del Marchese Giovan-Gioseffo Orsi Retnguem, sopra “ La 
maniera di ben pensare” (Modena, 1735). 

Ecrivains francais du siécle de Louis XIV.” 
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Montani, according to Giuseppe Toffanin,® was the only modern 
in Italy at the time of his Letter, and it is fitting that we should 
find the earliest Italian modern indebted for his historical relativity 
to Saint-Evremond, whom Sainte-Beuve described as “ the first of 
the French moderns” who “ glanced with a philosophic eye into 
ancient history.” ® Saint-Evremond can hardly be classified simply 
as a modern, but his main influence did encourage relativity.’ 
Several passages in the Letter, including the sentences quoted from 
it above, are taken, almost word for word, from Saint-Evremond’s 
essay “On the Poems of the Ancients” (1685).* But Montani did 


5 Op, cit., p. 111. 

lundis (Paris, 1870), 446. 

* Cf. Irving Babbitt, Masters of Modern French Criticism (Boston, 1923) 
p- 10. 

®“T] medesimo sole aggiornane ancora, é@ vero, ma noi gli assegniamo 
un’altro moto, e dove che in prima per lunga serie d’etadi, affaticato del- 
Vapparente diurna sua carriera andava a rinfrescarsi nel mare, adesso 
volgendolo solo intorno al proprio asse, facciamolo illuminare tutto il 
mondo. Qualche altro in aleun tempo di continuo stazionario globo nella 
credenza degli uomini, ora per altra openione si volve incessantemente, e 
si gira intorno al centro del vortice planetario, né v’ha niente d’uguale alla 
rapidita del suo moto. Tutto s’é mutato oggi giorno, la religione, l’umana 
economia, la politica, i costumi, i gusti, le maniere, la natura istessa; e con 
tutto questo sconvolgimento di sistemi saranne pid permesso lo scrivere 
all’antica, e questi tanti cambiamenti non dovran produrne veruno almen 
ne i nostri pensieri?” Considerazoni, I, 8. 

Cf. “ Le méme soleil nous luit encore; mais nous lui donnons un autre 
cours: au lieu de s’aller coucher dans la mer, il va éclairer un autre 
monde. La terre immobile autrefois, dans l’opinion des hommes, tourne 
aujourd’hui dans la nétre, et rien n’est égal & la rapidité de son mouve- 
ment. Tout est changé: les dieux, la nature, la politique, les meeurs, le 
goat, les maniéres. Tant de changements n’en produiront-ils point dans 
nos ouvrages?” Quvres de Saint-Evremond, ed. René de Planhol (Paris, 
1927), 1, 279. 

“Gia so, che vi son certe regole immutabili, eterne, perché fondate 
sopra un tale buon senso, e sopra una ragione cosi solida, e ferma, che 
avverra, che sussista fin, che sussistano gli uomini. Ma di queste ragioni, 
ch’ abbiano col carattere d’incorruttibili l’autorita di condursi dietro i 
nostri spiriti dentro ogni corso di tempo, ve ne son cosi poche da contarsi 
col naso; e sarebbbe cosa assai piacevole, pare a me, il voler sempre 
accomodare, e dar regola alle nostre nuove opere, con delle vecchie leggi 
ormai del tutto abrogate ed estinte.” Considerazioni, 11, 8, 9. 

“Questa servile imitazione, e questo genio tapino, e illiberale, @ il 
maggiore impedimento ad alzarsi, che possa avere un ingegno.” Ibid., p. 7. 


| 
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not borrow Saint-Evremond’s whole point of view. Saint-Evre- 
mond’s urbanity and polish contrast strongly with Montani’s im- 
moderate brusqueness. When Saint-Evremond says that “our 
novelties are often extravagant, and the good sense which is found 
in our writings is the good sense of antiquity rather than our own,” 
and when he then goes on to say that he would use the spirit of 
the ancients rather than their thoughts, Montani omits the phrases 
quoted, but borrows the rest.® It is an ironical illustration of human 
interdependence to find that Montani, the first Italian modern 
to demand that the servile imitation of other writers should cease, 
should do so in language imitated verbatim from Saint-Evremond. 

Recognizing no abiding standards for literature, except for a 
concession to “eternal reason,” which to him was the Cartesian 
“natural light” or private judgment, opposed to tradition and, 
after the manner of Malebranche, critical of the ancients, Montani 
turned elsewhere for the test of artistic excellence. His faith lay 
in following the fashion and the great men of the time. He be- 
lieved that good taste could be learned only at a great court *° 
(being himself a gentleman of the chamber to the Grand Duke 
Cosimo III de’ Medici). And he repeated the recurrent belief of the 
relativists that literary standards are but fashion and after-fame 


Cf. “Je sais qu’il y a de certaines régles éternelles, pour étre fondées 
sur un bon sens, sur une raison ferme et solide, qui subsistera toujours; 
mais il en est peu qui portent le caractére de cette raison incorruptible... . 
Il n’y en a donc que bien peu qui aient droit de diriger nos esprits dans 
tous les temps; et il serait ridicule de vouloir toujours régler des ouvrages 
nouveaux par des lois éteintes. ... C’est & une imitation servile et trop 
affectée qu’est due la disgrace de tous nos poémes.” Saint-Evremond, I, 280. 

° “La lettura, é vero, é il cibo pid sostantioso dell’ animo; ell’ é l’origine 
di tutti i suoi lumi pid belli: questo perd, s’io bene avviso, non é il modo 
di approfittarsi di questa lettura. Io cerco, e voglio, che lo spirito degli 
antichi m’ispiri, ma non ho poi gid gusto a servirmi del loro.” Con- 
siderazioni, 7. 

Cf. “ Nos nouveautés ont souvent de l’extravagance, et le bon sens qui se 
trouve dans nos écrits est le bon sens de l’antiquité plus que le nétre. 
Je veux que l’esprit des anciens nous en inspire, mais je ne veux pas que 
nous prenions le leur méme. Je veux qu’ils nous apprennent & bien penser ; 
mais je n’aime pas & me servir de leurs pensées.” Saint-Evremond, “A 
madame la Duchesse de Mazarin” (1678), @uvres, 1, 243. 

+0“ Non v’ha quasi altro, che possa dare altrui buon gusto universale, 
fuori che una gran Corte.” Considerazioni, 1, 22. 


° 
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an accident.™* In such convictions Montani displays an extreme 
relativism quite distinct from the moderation of Saint-Evremond,” 
while he is curiously close to the Chevalier Marino’s own defence 
of Marinism, of a century earlier.“* Apart from fashion, Montani 
found the proof of literary excellence in the sympathetic emotion 
excited in the reader and in a lively imagination. 


There is another matter, which I think very important, and which I 
believe has been entirely unobserved heretofore; and that is that to read 
the great poets and to enter thoroughly into the remoter depths of their 
thought, it is just as necessary to have that fire of the imagination, that 
commotion, that intoxication of the exciting spirit, as it is known to be 
necessary to create the poem... . 

In poetry it is not desirable to have regard to every trite, ordinary chain 
of reasoning, but rather only to that superhuman impetuosity which, 
without consulting our judgment, ravishes our admiration.** 


Benedetto Croce found here in Montani the germ of his own type 
of modern criticism. ‘ We moderns,” he wrote, “who have ever 
on our lips the maxim that, in order to judge a work of art, it is 
necessary to place oneself in the same mental situation as his who 
produced the work; ... we are bound to pay some homage to the 
bizarre spirit of Count Montani, who was among the first, if not 
the first, to perceive a truth since become obvious, and had the 
boldness to affirm it,’ when everyone believed in weighing poetry 
with cool reason and critical poise.’ 

Montani’s words suggest the influence of Longinus, whose great 
effect upon criticism, especially after Boileau’s translation of 1674, 


“Le scritture seguono l’istessa legge delle vesti, e debbonsi accostare 
e in certa guisa adagiarsi all’ uso dei tempi nei quali si scrive: quando 
perd noi non volessimo scrivere ai morti anzi ch’ ai vivi. .. .” Ibid., p. 29. 

12 Je ne m’étonne point que le bon gofit ne se trouve pas en des lieux 
ot régne la barbarie, . . . mais ce qui est étonnant, c’est de voir dans la 
cour la mieux polie le bon et le mauvais gofit, le vrai et le faux esprit 
étre tour & tour & la mode comme les habits.” Muvres, 1, 237. 

18“ Vuolsi egli . . . se non lodar come buono almeno tolerar come 
fortunato, condonando qualche cosa all’ universal gusto del mondo, il quale 
é oggimai stuffo di cantilene secche e non intende di approvare il muffo 
rito delle calze a brache. ... Ora insomma chi vuol piacere a’ morti che 
non sentono, piacciasi. Io per me vo’ piacere ai vivi che sentono.” 
Giambattista Marino, Epistolario, ed. Borzelli and Nicolini (Bari, 1911), 
I, 181. 

14 Considerazioni, 1, 35. 18 Problemi di estetica, pp. 357 ff. 
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is a commonplace. Indeed a footnote equates Montani’s commovi- 
mento with the ovyxivnois of Longinus,*® who is mentioned promi- 
nently elsewhere in the Letter. For Montani cites Longinus, not 
very appropriately, in support of the good taste of courts,” and he 
declares triumphantly that “ Longino, il gran Longino,” does not 
blame Homer for irrational marvels, like the Cyclops.*® 

In 1705 the principle that a rapture of admiration is the criterion 
of poetry was not startling, for men of letters were familiar with 
Longinus’s statement that “ the effect of genius is not to persuade 
the audience but rather to transport them out of themselves ”; and 
that “the true sublime, by some virtue of its nature, elevates us: 
uplifted with a sense of proud possession, we are filled with joyful 
pride, as if we had ourselves produced the very thing we heard.” 
Montani was not alone in continuing this strain. One of the best 
modern expressions of the principle had been given by La Bruyére: 
“When what you read elevates your spirit, and inspires you with 
noble and courageous sentiments, seek for no other rule by which 
to judge the work; it is good, and made by the hand of a master.” ?° 
In England, Alexander Pope said, in his Essay on Criticism, 


A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ.” 


It is this couplet which impelled Croce to hail Pope as one of the 
first, the earliest after Montani, to identify genius and taste.?? 
And it is interesting to note that T. R. Henn, in a recent work, 
quotes the same passage with the remark, “ Pope has versified 
Longinus’ precepts sufficiently neatly.” ?® Addison, likewise in the 
Longinian tradition, desired that more critics would imitate 


Longinus and “enter into the very spirit and soul of fine writ- 
ing.” *4 


16 Considerazioni, 11, 35. The note may not be Montani’s; some of the 
notes are evidently the work of the editor. 
17 Thid., p. 22. 
18 Tbid., p. 40. 
1° On the Sublime, trans. W. Hamilton Fyfe (Loeb Classical Library), 
I. 4; vir. 2. 
20 Les Caractéres (Paris: H. Piazza, 1928), 1, 94. 
Lines 233-234. 
22 Problemi di estetica, p. 358. 
%8 Longinus and English Criticism (Cambridge, 1934), p. 105. 
** The Spectator, No. 409. 
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But it is obvious that Longinus and his followers held equally 
firmly to a complementary truth, which Montani neglected. There 
were other standards, applied without resort to syllogism, besides 
emotional response and the delight of the imagination. For 
Longinus also made the wide-spread and long-continued approval 
of men the test of universality and a mark of the sublime; and he 
made the imaginary address to an audience of great masters a 
means of attaining the sublime.”® Addison’s definition of taste in- 
cluded not only the perception of beauties with pleasure, but also 
of the faults and “ imperfections with dislike.” *® La Bruyére had 
said: “ An author seeks in vain to make himself admired ; the fools 
admire, but then they are fools. People of sense .. . admire little; 
they approve.” 27. And Pope practically translates La Bruyére in 
writing, 

Avoid extremes; and shun the fault of such, 


Who still are pleased too little or too much. 
At every trifle scorn to take offense. 


Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 
For fools admire, but men of sense approve.*® 


When the features of the French modern and the Longinian 
criticism are taken into account, Montani seems less original, and, 
to those who hold that an attitude of nil admirari is desirable in 
criticism, less wise, than he has been acclaimed. Not a great deal 
of originality is required to extend Longinus’s demand for emotional 
appeal and for such a sympathy between appreciator and artist that 
the appreciator feels that he has produced the work himself, to 
arrive at Montani’s theory of identity of spirit. The question is 
whether it is the part of wisdom to make the identification of 
genius and taste or to refrain from making it, for the identification 
ignores all criticism according to standards of universality, which 
is the essence of Longinus and is prominent in his tradition, as 
continued by Boileau, La Bruyére, Pope, and Addison. Montani’s 
appeal for imagination and for private judgment or relative stand- 
ards of fashion was possibly courageous and perhaps valuable under 
the circumstances in which he wrote. As a preromanticist he is an 


25 On the sublime, vit. 4; XIV. 
2° The Spectator, No, 409. 

2" Les Caractéres, 1, 95. 

28 An Essay on Criticism, lines 384-386; 390-391. 
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interesting figure, linking the carlier exuberance of dictior ‘and - 
style of the Marinists to the later exuberance of the imagination. 

such as was to be expounded by Edward Young. ; But regarded . 
seriously as a critic, he sacrificed unduly the principle of judgment 

to novelty and wonder. 


D. W. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


VOLTAIRE’S TREATMENT OF THE MIRACLE OF 
CHRIST’S TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS 


As Professor N. L. Torrey has clearly shown, Thomas Woolston’s 
Discourses on the Miracles of Our Saviour (London, 1727-29) are 
the principal source of Voltaire’s attacks on Christ’s miracles. Of 
the six miracles which rank as Voltaire’s favorites, there is one, 
however, not found in Woolston, save for a passing gibe, that of 
Christ’s temptation in the wilderness, as narrated in Chapters rv of 
Matthew and Luke. Torrey remarks briefly? that it represents a 
contribution of Voltaire’s own which the latter has closely amalga- 
mated to the miracles taken from Woolston. The aim of the present 
article is to investigate the origins of Voltaire’s treatment of this 
miracle and thus shed additional light on the sources of his Biblical 
criticism and the way in which he manipulated them. 

Soundings in theological writings reveal that Christ’s temptation 
was a common subject of dispute in both the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. In 1634-39 Friedrich Spanheim the Elder published at 
Geneva the three volumes of his Dubia Evangelica, a treatise on 
controversial points in the Gospels. In the Third Part he takes 
up the temptation in no less than ten chapters or Dubia. In 
Dubium tv he discusses, citing the arguments which both sides 
have advanced, whether the whole occurrence is to be viewed as an 
historical event or as a vision. Those of the latter opinion held 
that a literal belief was untenable because, among other reasons, it 
was undignified of Christ (parum ex dignitate Christi) to have 
been snatched up (raptatum fuisse) by the devil and that no moun- 
tain existed from which all the kingdoms of the world could be 


1 Voltaire and the English Deists, Chap. Iv. 
* Op. cit., p. 97. 
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seen. It may be noted: in passing that these objections are almost 
identical with those of. Voltaire. 
Between 1699-and 1714'we. find in Holland Jean LeClere engaged 
in a dispute with Olearius and others as to whether the temptation 
was a vision or a fact. The supporters of the former view stress 
the improbabilities of the literal story.» In 1697 the Jesuit Pére 
Bouhours published at Paris Le Nouveau Testament traduit ... 
selon la Vulgate and in it rendered the passage: “The devil taketh 
him [Christ] up to the holy city” (Math. tv, 5) by the words: 
“Le diable ’emporta.” Apparently this use of the verb was not 
sufficiently dignified for Biblical narrative and it provoked con- 
siderable laughter. LeClere states that a mordant epigram was 
composed on the subject and in 1733 Voltaire cites a noél which 
ended thus: 
Car sans lui saurait-on, don, don, 


Que le diable emporta, 1a, 1a, 
Jésus, notre bon maitre? * 


In 1761 Hugh Farmer published at London An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Design of Christ’s Temptation in the Wilderness. 
Maintaining that the whole event was a prophetic vision, he heaps 
ridicule on the literal story. While too late to be a source for 
Voltaire, this work affords additional evidence that Christ’s tempta- 
tion was a stock question of theological dispute for at least a century 
and a half. 


* Cf. the Bibliothéque ancienne et moderne, 11 (1714), 58, 349, 357, and 
Jean LeClere’s various versions of the New Testament: Le Nouveau 
Testament, traduit . . . avec des Remarques, Amsterdam, 1703; Novum 
Testamentum ... cum Paraphrasi et Annotationibus Henrici Hammondi, 
Ist ed., Amsterdam, 1698-99, 2nd ed., Frankfort, 1714. 

“(@uvres (Moland ed.), Ix, 573, note. I have been unable to locate the 
noél from which Voltaire quotes. Out of the devout custom of composing 
Christmas carols each year had grown up the practice of writing satirical 
carols on the events of the past year. One of these, that for the year 
1717 and found in the Recueil Clairambault-Maurepas, is quoted in the 
Chansonnier historique du 18e siécle (ed. by E. Raunié, Paris, 1879), 1, 
283-316. This practice of using religious verse-forms as vehicles for 
satire and epigrams dates back at least to the time of Bussy-Rabutin, whose 
fall from favor was partially due to a humorous quatrain on the loves of 
Louis XIV and Mme de la Valliére which he is said to have inserted in 
an alleluia of the time. Cf. Chansonnier hist., 1, lx, and E. Gérard-Gailly, 
Bussy-Rabutin (Paris, 1909), p. 76. 
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Under these circumstances it is obviously difficult to assign 
Voltaire’s treatment of this miracle to a single exclusive source, but 
a study of his main references to it gives us a more accurate idea 
of the channels through which these notions may have reached him. 
La Mule du Pape of 1733° is a frivolous tale of how the devil, 
failing to tempt Christ to adore him in exchange for earthly power 
and glory, next approaches the Pope, who is only too glad to accept. 
The opening verses are as follows: — 


Fréres trés chers, on lit dans saint Matthieu 
Qu’un jour le diable emporta le bon Dieu 
Sur la montagne, et puis lui dit: Beau sire, 
Vois-tu ces mers, vois-tu ce vaste empire, 
L’état romain de l’un & l’autre bout? 

L’autre reprit: Je ne vois rien du tout, 
Votre montagne serait en vain plus haute. 
Le diable dit: Mon ami, c’est ta faute. 
Mais avec moi veux-tu faire un marché? 
Oui-da, dit Dieu, pourvu que sans péché 
Honnétement nous arrangions la chose. .. . 


In this piece of badinage we already find complete the essential 
points of Voltaire’s later treatment of the miracle: the anomaly 
of God’s being in the devil’s power, emphasized by the humorous 
use of emporter, and scepticism as to the existence of a mountain 
from which all the kingdoms of the world can be seen. The flip- 
pant irreverent tone suggests immediately the deistic Societé du 
Temple and the light verse of the Abbé Chaulieu. Voltaire himself 
gives further evidence of a French source by citing in a note to 
line 2 the noél, quoted above, directed against the Pére Bouhours. 
Voltaire is apparently treating a theme current in the free-thinking 
French society of the early 18th century. There is no evidence of 
English influence except in so far as Woolston’s attack on the 
miracles in English—which he knew of but had probably not read 
at this time—might have encouraged him to try his hand at a 
similar undertaking. 

La Mule du Pape, however, was but an isolated sally. This one 
passage is the only instance I have been able to find of ridicule 
of any of Christ’s miracles before 1762, the year in which Voltaire 
begins his direct attack upon Christianity. In the Hztratts des 


* Voltaire, @uvres, rx, 573 f. 
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sentiments de Jean Meslier, which he published then, the episode 
of the temptation is declared suitable only to “ un visionnaire, car 
il est certain qu’il n’y a point de montagne sur la terre d’ou l’on 
puisse voir seulement un royaume entier® si ce n’est le petit 
royaume d’Yvetot.”* This follows almost literally Meslier’s 
original text.* In the Sermon des cinquante of the same year 
Voltaire comes out, however, with an attack on this miracle in a 
manner definitely his own. He thus derides the first aventure de 
Jésus: “Le diable donc emporte Dieu sur une montagne dans le 
désert. ... Quelle est cette montagne d’ou l’on découvre tant de 
pays? Nous n’en savons rien.” ® The use of emporter, not found 
in Meslier, harks back to La Mule du Pape and Pére Bouhours ard 
the facts remain essentially the same as in 1733, but flippant 
mockery has given way to ridicule in deadly earnest. That this 
change in tone may be ascribed to English influence appears in- 
dicated by the further fact that Voltaire here joins the temptation 
to the list of miracles taken over from Woolston. For the next 
three years Voltaire does not go beyond scoffing at the mountain 
or asking if such proceedings are worthy of a “sage,” of the 
“maitre de l’univers,” etc., but, beginning with the Questions sur 
les Miracles of 1765, his manner becomes more harsh and bitter, 
closer to the unrestrained violence with which Woolston had treated 
the other miracles. The temptation could “ révolter votre esprit ” 
(xxvi, 351), “scandaliser d’honnétes gens” (xxvi, 186) ;?° it is 
“un blasphéme monstrueux.” On several occasions he wrongly 
states that Woolston treated this miracle and ascribes to him ex- 
pressions and sentiments which are really Voltaire’s own. 

This miracle is therefore an interesting example of the interplay 
of various influences on Voltaire’s Biblical criticism. The ideas 
at the basis of his attack are to be found in the theologians them- 
selves whose learned quarrels served to call attention to absurdities 
and inconsistencies in the Scriptures.*t To obtain their weapons 


*Cf. Spanheim, Dubia, Pars Tertia, Dubium Lv: ex quo unius regni 
latitudo minus omnium respici posset. 

Voltaire, Huvres, xxtv, 334. 

8 Jean Meslier, Testament (ed. R. Charles), 11, 62. 

@uvres, xxiv, 450. 

*°This may be a reminiscence of Woolston who, in passing, calls the 
temptation “a scandalous Story ” (Second Discourse, p. 65). 

Cf. G. Lanson, Voltaire, p. 172. 
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of attacks, the deists had only to make use, in a totally different 
spirit, of the treatises compiled by learned divines.* However, 
it does not seem likely that Voltaire consulted Spanheim when he 
wrote in 1733 La Mule du Pape, his first essay at criticism of 
Christ’s miracles. The French deists are a much more probable 
source, for they had already found the story of Christ’s temptation 
an easy target for their wit, as Pére Bouhours discovered to his 
discomfiture. Voltaire merely elaborated a current theme, as, in 
the Epitre ad Uranie, another early deistical work, he gave utterance 
to ideas common to free-thinkers of the times. When he next 
treats this miracle, in 1762, it is joined to a list of other miracles 
derived from Woolston. Though the lightness and much of the 
grace of the earlier French manner remain, acting as a leaven on 
Woolston’s more awkward and diffuse style, the tone has become 
more serious and violent. Both French and English influences 
have combined to shape Voltaire’s final treatment of the miracle of 
Christ’s temptation in the wilderness. 


HuntTER KELLENBERGER 
Princeton University 


PIERRE BELLO’S SAINT EUSTACHE AND ITS 
SOURCE IN SURIUS 


In dealing with the source of Pierre Bello’s Tragédie sur la vie 
et martyre de S. Eustache, Professor Lancaster * says that the “ play 
follows closely the pious legend. His [Bello’s] version is slightly 


** Thus, Spanheim, in his Dubia, treats many of the matters in the 
Gospels which Voltaire ridicules most frequently, among them the follow- 
ing: the conflicting genealogies in Matthew and Luke, the appearance of 
the dove at Christ’s baptism, the difficult sayings in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the question of whether Christ meant to abrogate the Jewish law 
or not. These similarities may not indicate a direct source, for, as 
Professor George R. Havens has kindly informed me, Spanheim’s work 
does not appear in the MS catalog of Voltaire’s library at Leningrad, but 
they are of interest as an indication that certain ideas which Voltaire 
used in his Biblical criticism were current in theological circles over a 
century earlier. . 

+ First published in 1632 at Liége, by Jean Ouwerx; republished in 1865 
at Liége by H. Helbig for the Société des bibliophiles liégeois. It is a 
photostat of the latter in the library of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia that I have used in this study. 
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nearer the anonymous account in Greek, with a Latin translation, 
published in the Acta Sanctorum than to other forms of the story.” ? 
It is true that Bello follows the legerd closely, but his main, if not 
his only source was the life of Saint Eustathius by Surius.* This 
Bello dramatizes from beginning to end, following, except for one 
scene, the same sequence of events. 

Whether Bello read the accounts in the Acta Sanctorum and in 
the Golden Legend is difficult to determine, since he made use of 
little or nothing exclusively found in these two versions. It is 
possible that the words of the divine voice, section 7 of the Acta 
Sanctorum, “quoniam invidia commovebitur contra te diaboli, 
ea quod illum reliquisti, et festinat omnem ad inventionem circa 
te movere,” may have suggested the appearance of Belzebub in 
Bello’s play; but the réles of Belzebub and the witch may equally 
well be due to Bello’s desire to please his audience, which was 
accustomed to seeing mystery and miracle plays.* Again, the Acta 
Sanctorum version may have furnished the incident not fornd 
elsewhere, in which the emperor Trajan in celebrating a victory 
expresses a wish to have Placide present, but learns that he has left 
the city. However, from these two parallels it is not possible to 
say whether Bello used this account. 

Of the twenty-four scenes in Bello, seventeen are based on Surius. 
Only seven are Bello’s invention, although one of these, the cele- 
brating of a victory by Trajan, may have been suggested by the 
Acta Sanctorum version. The account in Surius would appeal to 
a dramatist because it is much longer and the speeches are given in 
greater detail. 

The incidents and details found exclusively in Surius and used 
by Bello are: (1) the master of the ship threatens Eustache with 
his sword, when he objects to the sailor’s seizure of his wife; (2) 


*A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, Pt. 1, 1929, Pt. 1, 1932, 1, 679. Miss 
Pascoe, les Drames religieux, Paris, Boivin (1933), p. 98, mentions the 
Acta Sanctorum, the Golden Legend, Baronius, and Surius, but she does 
not attempt to distinguish among them. 

*Surius, Historiae seu vitae sanctorum juxta optimam Coloniensem 
editionem, Augustae Taurinorum, ex typ. Petri Morietti, 1875-80, 1x 
(September), 478-495. I found the source of Bello’s play while examining 
various possible souces of the Martyre de Saint Bustache of Desfontaines, 
whose works I am studying as a doctoral dissertation. 

*Cf. H. Helbig, op. cit., p. v. 
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the two small sons add to their father’s grief at the loss of his wife 
by their questions concerning her; (3) the death of the seaman 
is explained as a punishment sent by heaven; (4) the stressing of 
the fact that Eustache tilled the soil in Egypt; (5) the distress 
of Eustache when the two Roman officers, ignorant of his identity, 
mention his wife and sons; (6) the discontent and enmity of the 
village people toward the Roman soldiers, among whom the latter 
were quartered for a few days; (7) Trajane’s failure to reveal 
herself to her sons, after overhearing them tell of their lives, is 
explained as due to her shame caused by her present lowly state; 
(8) the emperor Adrian’s use of promises, entreaties, and threats 
upon Eustache and his family to force them to recant, before casting 
them to the lions; (9) the lion’s licking the martyrs (the other 
accounts state that the beasts merely bowed their heads in reverence 
and withdrew). 

The three scenes comprising Act 1 are based on Surius, sections 
2-5. Placide sees the vision of the Crucifix between the horns of a 
large stag ; a divine voice speaks to him, urging him to go with his 
wife and sons to the Christian priest for baptism. His wife relates, 
after he recounts his adventure, hearing a voice in her sleep telling 
her that she and her family are to be baptized on the morrow. 
They go to the priest and after receiving instructions are baptized. 
In this act the story of Placide’s conversion is related three times, 
the same number as given by Surius, sections 2-5. 

From Surius, sections 6-9, Bello takes his material for scenes 1, 
3, 5, and 6 of Act 11. Eustache returns to the place where he first 
heard the voice, telling him that he will have to experience many 
tests before winning eternal glory. The plague falls with fury, 
and Eustache deprived of all his holdings goes with his family into 
exile. Scenes 2 and 4 are Bello’s invention. In scene 2 Belzebub 
asks the witch Canidie to cause a plague to fall upon the household 
of Eustache. In scene 4, several workmen complain of their lot 
and are reminded that everyone believes his own to be the worst. 

Act 111, scenes 2, 3, and 5 are from Surius, sections 9-18. In 
these scenes the wife of Eustache is seized by the master of the ship 
and his sons are carried off by a lion and a wolf. A revolt breaks 
out in the empire, Trajan sends Acace and Antioque to search for 
Eustache, and these Roman officers come upon him tilling the fields. 
After hiding his identity from them, he is recognized by a scar. 
Scenes 1 and 2, which Bello invented, tell of Trajan’s learning of 
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Eustache’s departure and the driving away of Belzebub by the 
guardian angel of Eustache. 

Surius, sections 19-24, furnishes the facts for scenes 1, 4, and 5, 
of Act IV. These scenes reveal the return of Eustache to Rome 
where he is given the command of the army by Trajan. He is 
victorious and while resting with his army in a village, the villagers 
complain of the acts of violence committed by the soldiers and 
quarrel with them. ‘i‘he mother overhears her sons relating the 
story of their lives and recognizes them. Scenes 2 and 3 are of 
Bello’s creation : in scene 2, the leader of the rebels in a long speech 
appeals to his men; in scene 3 Eustache speaks to his legions. 

Surius, sections 25-31, is the basis for scenes 1, 2, 3, and 5 of 
the final act. These four scenes relate the appearance of Trajane 
before Eustache to request a passage to Rome. She recognizes him 
and through her story convinces him of her identity. The sons are 
also recognized. All return to Rome, where Adrian, who is now 
emperor, welcomes them and proposes a sacrifice to the gods. He 
is astonished to learn that his general is a Christian, and failing 
to make him and his family recant through promises, pleadings, 
and threats, he has them cast to the lions. As the lions refuse to 
céoperate with the emperor, the martyrs are forced to leap into a 
blazing furnace, shaped like a bull. The attendant, amazed to 
discover that the bodies are preserved, is converted, and the play 
ends with an appeal to the audience to emulate the virtues of the 
martyrs. Scene 4, the only scene of the act which is Bello’s contri- 
bution, is a long prayer offered by the Christian priest. 

Verbal resemblances are so numerous that space forbids quota- 
tions but the following is typical of the close resemblance found 
throughout the two works. The lines are taken from Trajane’s 

speech revealing her identity to her husband. 


Surius, section 26 Bello, v, 1 


O qui ex Placida vocatus es Eusta- 
thius, O qui crucis divina appa- 
ritione, quae tibi in cervo est 
conspecta, initiatus es mysterio 
pietatis, . . . et olim uxorem in navi 
reliquisti, quae quidem sum ergo 
misera, quam ille barbarus per vim 
abstulit praetextu mercedis in mari 
navigationis, quando te quidem 


Votre nom est Placide, ou autre- 
ment Eustache; [sic] 

Je le vois clairement aux traicts de 
votre face, 

C’est vous qui avez esté, chassant 
par les bois, 

A la fois converti par la divine voix, 

Lorsqu’un cerf vous montra en sa 

haute ramure, 
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lacrymantem emisit e mari, me 
autem in navi retinuit, non honestas 


animo versans cogitationes; sed C’est moi qu’un marinier scélérat 


De Dieu Crucifié, l’admirable figure, 


divina justicia eum mox est perse- et perfide 

cuta, intactam tibi conservans con- A ravi de vos mains sur la campagne 
jugem. Nam multa quidem gravia humide; 

et aspera interim pertuli; invio- Mais ce Dieu, qui punit l’injustice 
latum autem et impollutum tibi et le tort, 


servavi cubile. Hoc dico, Deo teste, _Irrité, le frappe d’une soudaine mort, 
et illius oculis, qui omnia intuentur. Si bien que ce vilain, que ce satyre 
infame, 
N’a point endommagé, ni mon corps, 
ni mon ame, 
J’en atteste le ciel, seul tesmoin 
asseuré. 
Des maux que du depuis j’ai, 
pauvrette, enduré. 


Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. JONATHAN B. Lapp 


THE SWORD OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST IN THE 
PERLESVAUS 


In the Perlesvaus [P], Gauvain, on his quest for the Holy Grail, 
reaches the land of the Fisher King, but is refused admission until 
he brings l’espee de coi Sainz Jehans fu decolez (1718). A sword 
of John the Baptist occurs in no other Old French romance. This 
unparalleled occurrence can hardly be accounted for by the per- 
ennial veneration of John the Baptist. The importance which P 
assigns to this relic points to a more immediate impetus, to deter- 
mine the source of which we have only to turn to the history of 
the disssevered head of the Precursor. 

John the Baptist was martyred at Machaerus, but his head was 
buried at Jerusalem. It was found there in the fourth century, 
and subsequently at Emesa (fifth century), and Comana (ninth 
century) ; from this latter place it was carried to Constantinople.* 


*See Du Cange, Traité historique du chef de 8. Iean Baptiste (Paris, 
1665), for a detailed history oi the head. There is a critical and expanded 
discussion based on Du Cange in Acta Sanctorum (Boll.), June, v, 612-684. 
See also Ch. Salmon, Histoire du chef de Saint Jean Baptiste (Amiens, 
1876). For a brief account of the relics of Saint John, see T. Innitzer, 
Johannes der Téufer (Vienna, 1908), pp. 392-404. 
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When the French captured Constantinople (April 12, 1204), dur- 
ing the Fourth Crusade, they sacked the city. Among the spoils 
they gathered were numerous holy relics. Some time later (Sep- 
tember 9, 1206),? Walo de Sartone, a canon of the collegiate 
church of Saint Martin of Picquigny, unearthed the most prized 
relic, the head of John the Baptist,* which he found together with 
the head of Saint George in a vestibule situated between the Palace 
of the Arsenal and the church of Saint George. Walo returned 
home with the precious relic and delivered it to Bishop Richard de 
Gerberoy, who carried it to the cathedral church of Notre Dame 
of Amiens on December 17, 1206. 


Depuis que le Chef de Saint Iean Baptiste fut apporté de Constantinople 
en la ville d’Amiens, la deuotion des habitans & des peuples circonuoisins 
y a esté grande, & elle s’est augmentée par les miracles qui s’y sont faits 
de temps en temps, dont le bruit s’est répandu dans toute l’Europe.* 


No other church could make so strong a claim as Amiens to 
possession of the true head of Saint John the Baptist, but a large 
number of churches, many of them in or near Flanders, prided 
themselves on having some part of the head, ashes, body, or clothing 
of Saint John.’ The legitimacy of the claim or the date of the 
supposed acquisition cannot be determined in most cases, but the 
fact that many churches claimed possession of relics of Saint John 
attests that a new impetus was given to the popularity of the 
Precursor in the first years of the thirteenth century.® 

From 1206 on, then, relics of John the Baptist were in great 
demand. Now the author of P was very much interested in relics, 


* That is, the day after his first search (Salmon, op. cit., pp. 20-23). 
*In reality, the face of Saint John (idem., pp. 54-55). 

*Du Cange, op. cit., p. 125. 

5 Acta Sanctorum, loc. cit., pp. 645 ff. 

*A few of these false claims antedate 1206, but the only one which 
attracted wide notice was that of the church of Saint John of Angely 
(Du Cange, op. cit., p. 62), built by Pepin in honor of a supposed head of 
John the Baptist, originally brought to Pepin from Alexandria and re- 
discovered at Angely about 1010 (Acta Sanctorum, loc. cit., p. 648). The 
enthusiasm stirred up by this “discovery ” must certainly have died down 
in the course of the two centuries before 1191, the earliest date at which 
P could have been written (Wm. A. Nitze, “The Exhumation of King 
Arthur at Glastonbury,” Speculum, 1x (1934), 355-361). 
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mentioning: of Christ—the holy lance (33), part of the Holy Cross 
(2367), the crown of thorns (4524), the holy cloth (5034), the pin- 
cers (5240), part of the blood and clothing (5851) ; of Joseph of 
Arimathea—a mule (2998), a shield (5848), a banner (6074) ;7 
of Saint John—the sword (1718). The revival of interest in Saint 
John and particularly in his relics may have suggested to the author 
of P the association of the Grail sword with the beheading of the 
Precursor; in this way, he appropriated an imaginary relic which 
had as yet no claimant. 

The allegorical identification of the Fisher King with Christ 
(Messios 2788) is related to the idea of the relic of the Precursor 
as a prerequisite for admission to the Grail Castle, but it is a 
question whether it is cause or effect, especially since the sword 
motif is so carefully woven into the narrative, while the identifica- 
tion is momentary and casual.* The association of the sword with 
Saint John is more probably a Christian explanation of the Grail 
sword which the author of P found in his source (the Conte del 
Graal), and the choice of John the Baptist may be attributed to 
the revival of interest in this saint following on the translation of 
his head to Amiens in 1206.° If we may then assume that the relic 
of John the Baptist in P represents a topical allusion, the terminus 
a quo of the romance may be moved up from 1191 to 1206. The 
terminus ad quem would, by the same token, be not much later. 


Henry L. Rosinson 
Syracuse University 


™The banner is not specifically ascribed to Joseph of Arimathea, but it 
belongs to Pelles, the Hermit King, and it is always associated with the 
mule which Joseph of Arimathea has sent to Pelles. 

® Other identifications with Christ occur in P. “ Li enfes [Meliot] senefie 
li Sauverres du monde” (2230). “La beste [glatissante] . . . senefie 
Nostre Seignor ” (5984-86). Also: the “Chastel au Noir Hermite. . . 
senefie enfer, et . . . li Bons Chevaliers [Perlesvaus] en gitera ¢ax fors qui 
dedenz sont” (2180-82). 

®*No direct connection of P with Amiens can be shown, but the wide 
réclame given the translation of the head of John the Baptist to Amiens 
justifies the supposition that the author of P knew of the event. 
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SIR ORFEO AND WALTER MAP’S DE NUGIS 


The Middle English lai of Sir Orfeo has been reprinted several 
times in recent years, the last edition being found in Middle Eng- 
lish Metrical Romances, edited by W. H. French and C. B. Hale 
(N. Y., 1930). Allusions in French literature to a “lai d’Orfey ” 
render certain the existence of a French original, now lost. The 
authentic Celtic character of the lai has been rendered equally 
certain by the studies of Professor Kittredge, Professor Schoep- 
perle, and Professor Laura Hibbard Loomis.? Professor Patch 
has also called attention to some Celtic and romance analogs for 
the supernatural realm under the hill,* to which may be added the 
fifteenth century Turk and Gawain.* 

Both Kittredge and Patch have noted the affinity of Sir Orfeo 
and the tale of Herla related by Walter Map in his De Nugis Curi- 
alium.® King Herla is represented as entering the side of a cliff 
and after an interval seeing a brilliantly shining castle, whose lord 
entertains him; and in this respect Orfeo and Herla have similar 
adventures. Moreover, the realm which Orfeo and Herla visit is 


identified with the abode of the dead:* In the Middle English 


1Listed in American Journal of Philology, vit (1886), 181; Studj Ro- 
manzi, XIv (1917), 193-95. Add Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Ro- 
mances, ed. H. O. Sommer (Washington), Iv, 290. The reference to Alpheus 
in the Roman des Sept Sages (ed. Jean Misrahi, Paris, 1933, v. 28) does 
not concern the lai but the classical story. 

2Am. Journ. of Phil., vil, 176-202. G. Schoepperle, Tristan and [solt 
(London, Frankfort, 1913), m, 541-44. L. A. Hibbard, Mediaeval Romance 
in England (N. Y., 1924), 195-99. 

8’ PMLA., xxxtm (1918), 612. Cf. L. C. Wimberly, Folklore in English 
and Scottish Ballads (Chicago, 1928), 130, 332. 

* Percy Folio MS., ed. Furnivall and Hales (London, 1867-9), 1, 90-102. 
Cf. R. 8S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (N. Y., 1927), 
100-102. 

5 Ed. M. R. James (Oxford, 1914), 13. Trans. M. R. James (Cymmro- 
dorion Record Series, No. 9, London, 1923), 13. Trans. Tupper and Ogle 
(London, 1924), 15. Cf. E. S. Hartland, Science of Fairytales, 178, 234. 

*It is only in comparatively late medieval texts that the Celtic Other- 
world is depicted as a land of the dead. In the earlier texts no dead 
persons are ever encountered there, and human beings often return from it. 
Originally a blissful land of the gods, visited only by an occasional rare 
mortal, it came to be confused with the land of the dead and the Christian 
hell. Cf. Folklore, xvi, 121. 
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poem it is filled with the slain; in Map’s story Herla is warned 
on departing not to set foot to ground, and an attendant who does 
so, falls into dust,—a conclusion which closely parallels the early 
Irish Voyage of Bran.*. By what seems an odd coincidence, Map 
also describes Herla as leader of the phantom host,* and elsewhere 
says that it was last seen in Wales about noon in the first year of 
the reign of Henry II.*° For this same host is plainly described 
in Sir Orfeo: 

Wele atourned ten hundred kni3tes, 

Ich yarmed to his ri3tes, 

Of cuntenaunce stout and fers, 

Wip mani desplaid baners, 

And ich his swerd ydrawe hold, 


Ac neuer he [Orfeo] nist whider bai wold. (vv. 289-94) 


The Irish parallels adduced by Kittredge, the Arthurian parallels 
adduced by Miss Schoepperle, the Welsh parallels found in Walter 
Map should leave no doubt of the Celticity of Sir Orfeo. 

Walter Map in another story, moreover, furnishes a Breton 
parallel which has been completely overlooked,’® and which is 
interesting as confirmation of the prolog of Sir Orfeo, which defi- 
nitely states that the poem is of Breton origin.” 


Quia de mortibus quarum iudicia dubia sunt incidit oracio, miles quidam 
Britannie minoris uxorem suam amissam diuque ploratam a morte sua in 
magno feminarum cetu de nocte reperit in conualle solitudinis amplissime. 
Miratur et metuit et cum redivivam videat quam sepelierat, non credit 
oculis, dubius quid a fatis agatur. Certo proponit animo rapere, ut de 
rapta vere gaudeat, si vere videt, vel a fantasmate fallatur, ne possit a 
desistendo timiditatis argui. Rapit eam igitur, et gavisus est ejus per 
multos annos conjugio, tam iocunde tam celebriter, ut prioribus, et ex ipsa 
suscepit liberos, quorum hodie progenies magna est, et filii mortue dicuntur. 


In Sir Orfeo likewise we have a knight who long seeks his wife, 
finds her in a great company of ladies in a remote region, wins her 


™M. Joynt, Golden Legends of the Gael (Dublin, n. d.), Part 1, 55f. Cf. 
ibid., 48. 

® Also of the Wild Hunt. Cf. Romanic Rev., mt (1912), 191; xm (1921), 
286. 

® Trans. James, 207. Trans. Tupper and Ogle, 233. 

10 Ed. James, 173. Trans. James, 187. Trans. Tupper and Ogle, 218. 

114m. Journ. of Phil., vil, 183-85. On the lai question cf. Marie de 
France, Lais, ed. Warnke (Halle, 1925), xx-xl, and Brugger’s review. 
Zts. f. franz. Sprache u. Lit., XLIx (1926), }20 ff. 
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back, and lives long afterward with her, though she has been 
among the dead. 

It may be suspected that this tale of Map’s is an echo of the 
“lai d’Orfey,” since it seems to have been written about 1182 ** 
and the lai might well have been earlier. Yet the complete absence 
of any feature from the Mider story, which has so profoundly 
affected the Orfeo, seems to indicate clearly that the story related 
by Map was not derived from the French lai, but on the contrary 
is one of the elements which combined with the classic story of 
Orpheus, the Irish tale of Mider and Etain, Welsh or Breton 
traditions of the Wild Hunt, the Phantom Host, and the subter- 
ranean palace of the dead, to form the French original of the alto- 
gether delightful Sir Orfeo. 

SHERMAN Loomis 


Columbia University 


THE DATE OF THE GENTILHOMME ET SON PAGE* 


Beneke dated this farce around 1465 because of the line “ Ouy, 
ouy, les neiges d’anten! ”? which he thought was borrowed from 
Villon’s Grand Testament of 1461. If this were true it would only 
show that the farce was written after 1461. Wiedenhofen rejected 
1465 and suggested 1526 instead because the following lines seemed 
to be an allusion to a real event: 


Tu m’iras querre 

Douze haquenées & Hantonne 

Que le roy angloys me donne. 

Y valent bien chacun cent frans. 
Tu lui mairas mes chiens courans 
Pour coupler avec ses levriers.* 


And the event is noted in 1525 by the Bourgeois de Paris: 


Au dict an 1525, environ le huictiesme octobre, passérent parmi la ville 
de Paris vingt ou vingt cinq hacquenées d’Angleterre que le roy d’angle- 


** Trans. James, p. xii. 

* Recueil Lerouw de Lincy, 1, 10th play and Recueil Mabille, 1, 197. 

7 A. Beneke, Das Repertoir und die Quellen der franzésischen Farce, Jena, 
1910, p. 44. 

* A. Widenhofen, Beitrége zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der franzisischen 
Farce, Munster, 1913, p. 56. 
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terre envoyoit 4 monsieur le Daulphin, estant a Bloys: et envoia aussi un 
grand nombre de chiens de chasse, comme cent ou plus, od y avoit grandz 
dogues d’Angleterre et furent menées & Bloys devers le Daulphin.*‘ 


Wiedenhofen’s suggestion is a good one, but he neglected other 
evidence in the play which makes his date almost a certainty. 

He noticed, to be sure, the allusion to a “ Journée des Alle- 
mands,” which, he says, “ weist an die Regierungszeit Franz I.” 
He guessed this probably because of the continual warfare waged 
between Francis and Charles and his German troops in Italy, 
Picardy and Navarre. The lines, however, point to some one major 
engagement: 

Quant de cela ie n’en scay rien 
Mais vrayment y me souvient bien 
Qu’a la iournee des Alemans 
Vous fuytes dans ung fosse 

Et puys quand tout fut ebloce 
Vous courutes au pillage.® 


This must have been a pitched battle ending in a decisive victory 
over the Germans. Moreover it must have been important enough 
to be recognized by a farce audience and of fairly recent date. 
There was exactly such a battle, and it inspired a long description 
by our Bourgeois: 


L’an 1525, au moys de juing aprés Pasques, vindrent nouvelles comme 
il descendoit d’Allemaigne en Lorraine plus de quarante mil Allemans qui 
se disoit tenir la secte de Luther, et disoient faire la vengeance de ce que 
le duc de Lorraine avoit faict brusler en son pais deux religieux Augustins 
Luthériens, dont l’un fut bruslé dedans la ville de Metz et l’autre & Nancy, 
et pilloient iceux et gastoient tout le pais, mais on ne scavoit s’ilz venoient 
de par l’Empereur soubz ceste couleur. Dont le duc de Lorraine envoya 
devers Madame la Régente demander secours et ayde, dont il fut envoié 
par elle douze mil hommes et deux cens lances qui furent menez par 
monsieur de Guise, gouverneur de Champaigne, son frére puisné, et d’aultre 
costé le duc de Gueldres, qui estoit son oncle, luy envoia aussi. Et depuis 
il advint qu’iceux Luthériens furent tous desconfitz et tellement qu’il y en 
eust beaucoup de tuez et mis en fuitte et fut la desconfiture le vendredy 
vingtiesme de may 1525.° 


Even had the “ Gentilhomme” not sought refuge in a ditch, he 


‘Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris sous le régne de Frangois Premier, 
publié par Ludovic Lalanne, Paris, 1854, p. 263. 
5 Recueil Lerouw de Lincy, vv. 64-69. 

* Pp. 244-245. 
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would have run little risk, for, according to the Duke of Lorraine, 
“par deux batailles il en fut desconfit jusques 4 trente deux mil 
hommes et n’y fut pas tué de nos gens deux cens hommes.”? Nor 
did the Duke exaggerate, for no mercy was shown these wretched 
rebellious peasants, and there was a great deal of booty for the 
“ Gentilhomme ” and his fellows as the peasants had been pillaging 
for days before the battle. There can be no doubt, it seems to me, 
that this is the “ Journée des Allemands ” mentioned in the play. 

I cannot tell why Wiederhofen preferred 1526 to 1525. There 
are two historical events mentioned, both of 1525, and the play 
otherwise shows signs of being an occasional piece. It has no plot, 
no beginning, and no end. It is extremely short (262 lines) and 
lacks originality. It depends for its humor on the conventional 
debate between the boasting soldier and his common-sense squire 
and is thrown together without much regard for meter. It might 
well have been written and acted in the same day. 

What might the occasion have been? ‘There was little joy in 
France in 1526, and by 1527 at least one of the topical references 
in this farce would have been forgotten, but there were two joyous 
occasions in the late months of 1525. First, there was the public 
denial in Paris on October 15th that Francis had died in Spain. 
The rumour of his death had caused great uneasiness. Second, 
after several disappointing truces in the early summer a separate 
peace was signed with Henry VIII at Moor Park on August 30th.® 
And although this treaty was known in London on September 8th ® 
and at Lyons on September 18th,’° it was not announced in Paris 
until October 20th.‘ There were official celebrations after both 
the 15th and the 20th of October, and it would be my guess that 
this farce was a modest part of the joyful activities of the last two 


weeks of October in 1525. 
M. L. Ravorr 


The Johns Hopkins University 


ibid., p. 245. 
®*The “Bourgeois” called this pact the treaty of “ Ardres,” certainly 
confusing it with the treaty signed at that place on June 6, 1520. His 
editor says, “Le traité avait été signé & Moore.” P. 260 and n. 1. See 
Rymer, Foedera, xiv. 

®See Holinshed, Chronicles, mt, 711. 


1° Bourgeois de Paris, p. 260. 11 Tbid., p. 264. 
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VILLON’S TESTAMENT, LINES 1610-11 


There are two lines in the Ballade de Grosse Margot which have 
been as obscure as they are inelegant :* 


Puis paix se fait, et me fait ung gros pet 
Plus enflambé qu’ung vlimeux escharbot. 


The best commentators always render escharbot by the modern 
term bousier, “a dung beetle,” which is a stupid sort of scarab, 
sometimes lovely in coloring, but having no claim to the attribute 
vlimeux nor to enflambé.2 G. Paris and Thuasne were so well 
aware of this that they substituted enflé for enflambé, with but 
little improvement in the sense. It would seem that none of the 
Villon scholars have been familiar with the bombardier beetle of 
which the common species in northern Europe is Brachynus 
crepitans.* This is a member of the Brachynus tribe of carabids. 
These beetles when disturbed discharge with a faint pop an irritant 
poison, consisting perhaps of formic and hydrochloric acid. If 
this volatalized liquid touches the skin there is a slight burning 
sensation which would entitle the creature to both the adjectives 
vlimeux and enflamé.® I should read the lines: 


+ Cf. the position taken by Louis Thuasne with regard to these lines in 
his edition of the @uvres (Paris, A. Picard, 1923), m1, 425-6. The Longnon- 
Foulet edition (3rd ed.; Paris, Champion, 1923) translates escharbot by 
bousier in the vocabulary. 

* The finest possible study of the bousier, which should make it clear 
that this is not the beetle Villon intended, is J.-H. Fabre, Souvenirs 
entomologiques (Delagrave, 1922), v, 1-176. 

* See note 1, supra and Gaston Paris in Romania, xxx, 380. 

*Reitter, Fauna Germanica: Kéfer (Stuttgart, 1922), 1, 201. The 
Brachynus explodens is less common than the crepitans in northern Europe 
and it is much smaller. Dr. J. M. Valentine, a distinguished carabidist, 
has been my adviser in this matter of the carabids. 

5 We quote from W. S. Blatchley, Coleoptera (Indianapolis, 1910), p. 157: 
“They [Brachyni] occur under logs or stones, usually in damp places. In 
early spring some of the species are especially abundant and often gre- 
garious in small colonies. When disturbed they emit from a little internal 
sack near the end of the abdomen a pungent, volatile fluid which serves them 
as a means of defense. This fluid is ejected with a sound like that of a 
small popgun, and when it comes in contact with the air it changes to a 
gas which appears like steam. For this reason the members of the genus 
are known as ‘ bombardier beetles.’ ” 
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Then peace is made, and she breaks a puff of wind 
More fiery than a bombardier would pop. 


Ursan T. 
The University of North Carolina 


LETTRE INEDITE DE MARGUERITE D’AUTRICHE 


On trouvera plus loin une lettre qui, 4 notre connaissance, n’a 
jamais encore été publiée. Elle fut écrite par Marguerite quelques 
mois aprés que cette princesse fut devenue gouvernante des Pays 
Bas (18 mars 1507). La fille de Maximilien * recommande Georges 
de Themiseke, prévét de Cassel * et de Harlebeke.® C’est par cette 
derniére ville que Marguerite passa, tout enfant, quand elle se 
dirigeait vers la France pour y aller épouser le futur Charles VIII. 
Elle quitta Gand le 24 avril 1483 et, traversant Harlebeke et 
Courtrai, elle arriva 4 Lille, le 26 avril.* 

Haneton est l’audiencier qui avait rédigé le contrat de mariage de 
Marguerite et de Philibert. Toute la délégation ducale, le haut 
clergé et les grands maitres de la cour de l’archiduc assistaient 4 la 
cérémonie de signature du contrat (26 septembre 1501).5 


1Depuis 1486, Maximilien portait le titre de Roi des Romains. C’est 
le 4 février 1508 qu’il se fit proclamer Empereur du Saint Empire Romain 
Germanique. La cérémonie eut lieu en grande pompe & la cathédrale de 
Trent. Il fut alors déclaré que dans tous les documents officiels, il serait 
désigné sous le titre de ‘erwahlte rémischer Kaiser’; mais qu’on |’appelle- 
rait ordinairement |’ ‘ Empereur.’ 

2Cf. M. Bruchet et E. Lancien, [tinéraire de Marguerite d’Autriche, 
Gouvernante des Pays-Bas (Lille, 1934). Georges de Themiseke semble 
avoir joué un réle assez important auprés de Marguerite. Nous voyons 
qu'elle lui écrivit une lettre le 4 septembre 1522; elle lui mandait de venir 
vers elle & Anvers od elle lui donnerait les instructions dont il aurait 
besoin pour un voyage en Allemagne (op. cit., p. 241). Le 26 Octobre 1522 
(op. cit., p. 383), mention est faite du prévét de Cassel qui a rendu compte 
& Marguerite d’une ambassade auprés du Pape, Adrien VI. En aoft 1524 
(op. cit., p. 388), il est encore question de Georges de Themiseke a l’occasion 
d’une ambassade envoyée par Charles Quint au Pape, Clément VII. 

* Op. cit., p. 2: Marguerite se trouve & Harlebeke, le 24 avril 1483, au 
coucher. 

“Max Bruchet, Marguerite d’Autriche, duchesse de Savoie (Lille, 1927), 
9. 

5 Op. cit., p. 31. 
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Marguerite se trouvait 4 Malines® depuis le 26 aofit 1507; elle 
en partit le 15 septembre pour aller 4 Anvers ov elle devait rester 
jusqu’a la fin du mois. On sait, en effet, que, si la résidence 
habituelle de Marguerite, 4 partir de 1507, fut 4 Malines, elle n’en 
voyagea pas moins presque constamment. L’Itinéraire nous montre 
Marguerite allant de ville en ville et ne restant au méme endroit 
souvent que quelques semaines, parfois méme quelques heures. 


S’en suyt le double de la lettre de madame la douairiere de Scavoye 
escripte a l’evesque de Tournay.” 


Monseigneur de Tournay, j’envoye presentement messr George de 
Themiseke, prevost des eglises de Cassel et de Harlebeke, conseiller et 
maistre des requestes ordinaire de l’hostel du Roy monseigneur mon pere 
et de monseigneur mon nepveu, devers le roy treschretien, pour luy dire et 
remonstrer aucunes choses de la part de mondict seigneur et neveu et 
mon empereur que de luy le pourrez entendre plus a plain, vous pryant 
le vouloir sur ce croyre et en son expedicion luy faire la meilleur adresse 
que bonnement faire pourrez comme j’en ay en vous ma fiance et a tant 
monseigneur de Tournay je prye Dieu vous avoir en sa saincte garde. 
Escript a Malines le XIIIe jour de septembre XVc et VII, et signé 
Marguerite et Haneton. 


MarcEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


NAZI (ARGOT FRANCAIS), SYPHILIS, SYPHILITIQUE 


M. Raphael Levy a consacré une note a ce mot dans The Jewish 
Forum de mars 1935: il fait sienne l’opinion de Sainéan, Le langage 
parisien du XIX siécle, p. 93, qui fait remonter le mot attesté 
d’aprés lui en 1900 (M. Levy peut le dater de 1890, mais il est déja 
dans Rigaud, 1878) a un lazi, abréviation pour “mal de Saint- 
Lazare” (prison des filles 4 Paris), qui serait dans Vidocq. Or, le 
vocabulaire de Vidocq (1837) ne porte, d’aprés Sainéan lui-méme 


(Les Sources de Vargot ancien, 11, 139), que “ lazi-loffe, mal 


*Les documents permettent de signaler la présence de Marguerite & 
Malines, en 1507, du 4 au 13 avril, du 4 au 28 juillet, du 26 aoft au 15 
septembre, le ler octobre, du 4 au 16 octobre, du 29 octobre au 4 décembre, 
du 13 décembre jusqu’é la fin de l’année. Elle ne quitte cette ville que 
le 4 février 1508. 

7 Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris), Dupuy 268, f. 55. 
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vénérien,” que le glossaire de Sainéan explique par loffe, “ vesse,” 
“ nigaud ” + lazi, de Saint-Laze = Saint-Lazare. Mais qui sait si 
cette décomposition est juste? (pour ma part, une locution alle- 
mande, lass sie laufen [sc. les pauvres atteints par cette maladie; 
ou la maladie?] rendrait au moins compte des deur éléments— 
e’était déja Vidée de Villatte dans ses Parisismes). Quoi qu’il en 
soit, lazi n’est attesté chez Vidoc que sous la forme lazi-loffe. De 
plus, on ne voit pas bien pourquoi lazi serait devenu nazi, vu que 
le cas de nentilles pour lentilles est différent (dissimilation 1-1 > n-1) 
et que l’article indéfini un ne pouvait pas non plus changer / initial 
(un livre > un* nivre?). 

Je fais remarquer que le docteur Lacassaigne dans son livre, 
L’argot du “ milieu,” s. v. nasi, nazi, cite aussi les mots naze, nasin, 
nasiqué, nazbroque, “trés employés,” ayant la méme signification 
que nazi. Or naze et, par calembour, nazareth sont attestés depuis 
Vidocq au sens de “nez” et dérivent, comme Sainéan l’indique 
dans le glossaire de ses Sources, du prov. nas, “ nez,” de la naser, 
détester (cf. avoir quelqu’un dans le nez, Sainéan, ibid.). Le 
synonyme argotique nasiqué, “syphilitique,” reconduit directement 
au prov. mod. nasica, “ piquer, ronger, en parlant de l’artisan,” bos 
nasica, “bois rongé,” de nasico, “ narine, naseau” (Mistral): un 
nasiqué est donc tout simplement “un pourri.” L’argotique nazin, 
“ fesse, anus” (Lacassaigne) aura des rapports avec naser. Naze, 
nazi, “ avarié,” dérivent de méme du radical provengal. Pour les 
formes abrégées (en -i ou v. Kjellman, Mots abrégés, pass. ; pour 
nazbroque cf. argot. albroque, “allumette” (Dauzat, L’argot de 
guerre, p. 181). Le mot nazi, “ syphilitique,” a rendu pendant un 
certain temps la vie difficile au terme politique allemand nazi, 
“ national-socialiste ” lors de son entrée en France 4 la suite des 
événements connus: une nuance narquoise s’accrochait au nouveau- 
venu, comme je |’ai fait remarquer dans mon article sur “ La vie 
du mot nazi en frangais,” Le frangais contemporain, 11, 266, note 7. 


Spitzer 
Université d’Istanbul 
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“DES MADELEINES D’ELODIE” 


PERE GORIOT: “DES MADELEINES D’ELODIE” 


Mme Vauquer declares that le Solitaire is “si joli que nous 
pleurions comme des Madeleines d’Elodie.” + The novel in question 
has been identified as that of d’Arlincourt (1821), but Elodie has 
not been accounted for. In fact, all translators and annotators 
leave her out or state that she has not been identified. As “ Elodie ” 
is the name of the lachrymose heroine of le Solitaire, there can be 
no doubt that Mme Vauquer is referring to her, but there is nothing 
in the novel, nor in the two melodramas derived from it, to explain 
“ Madeleines d’Elodie,” a phrase quietly omitted in all the trans- 
lations of le Pére Goriot that I have seen. The speaker doubt- 
less had in mind the common expression, “pleurer comme une 
Madeleine,” and her addition of “ d’Elodie ” is merely an incoherent 
afterthought.” 


Rosert E. PIKE 
The Principia College, Elsah, Illinois 


A SIDELIGHT ON BARRES’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
POLITICS 


While Maurice Barrés’s interest and activity in politics are well 
recognized, his preoccupation with art is less so. That he found a 
satisfying retreat in the world of painting is realized by all who 
have read his Greco, or Du Sang de la Volupté et de la Mort; but 
the predominance of his aesthetic life has not been fully appreciated. 
However sincere his political convictions, it is of some significance 


Cf. the Conard edition of Balzac, v1, 409, and Horatio Smith’s edition 
of Pére Goriot, New York, Scribner, 1928, p. 193. 

? Mme Vauquer is addicted to such Mrs. Malaprop slips. In this same 
sentence she speaks of “ le Solitaire, un ouvrage fait par Atala de Chateau- 
briand.” Perhaps it is worth while noting that this whole long passage, 
beginning: “Comment, ma voisine! s’écria madame Vauquer . . .” and 
ending: “d’aller & la comédie, répondit Victorine ” does not exist in the 
manuscript of le Pére Goriot (A183 of the Lovenjoul Collection), though 
it is found already in the first edition of Goriot (2 vols., Werdet, 1835), 
the only variant from the Conard text being that the explanatory “de 
Chateaubriand” (after “ Atala”) does not appear there, nor in the 
Charpentier edition of 1839. 
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to observe that much of his interest in the Chamber arose from 
other than political reasons. He reacted to the Chamber far more 
often as an artist and philosopher than as a politician, for his 
experiences here afforded an occasion to indulge himself as an 
amateur of personalities and of art. The picturesqueness of this 
assemblage seems its least attraction, yet it was precisely in this 
capacity that it exerted a strong fascination over Barrés. He writes: 

Napoléon disait—J’aime le pouvoir, moi, mais c’est en artiste que je 
l’aime—Ainsi j’aime la Chambre. Mais sons, accords, harmonie, le tout est 
intérieur. I] faudrait créer, développer, étaler mes raisons d’étre & la 


Chambre—mes raisons politiques, mon réle spécial. (Cahier, v1, 269, Plon, 
1933) 


The Cahiers contain illuminating notes taken on the sessions, at 
the time of his entrance, in 1906, notes done particularly from the 
point of view of a literary man with comments upon the deport- 
ment, voice, and gestures of the speakers. A gradual evolution of 
his attitude from a nearly juvenile pleasure at finding himself one 
of this body to a detached, adult view soon manifests itself. Al- 
though he becomes increasingly aware of the petty aspects and the 
constant disappointments to be met with, it still delights him to 


regard the meetings of this group as a spectacle: 


Ce sont de grands ballets barbares. Leur attrait résulte de la disposition 
des groupes, de la musique. (v, 157, Plon, 1932) 


The dramatic content, the color and poetry reveal themselves 
before his perceiving gaze, and he is more than ever struck with the 
undeniable strain of theatricalism everywhere prevalent: 

La poésie des grandes séances est accessible & tout le monde parce qu’elle 


accompagne les faits qui se succédent sur la scéne; elle est aux gestes des 
orateurs et de la salle ce qu’est la musique dans un opéra. (Ibid., 163) 


Although entertained by this quality, he eventually sought more 
than an agreeable diversion. His interest develops from the 
aesthetic implications until he seeks a more fundamental compre- 
hension : 

Il faut que j’y trouve de la “ beauté morale ”’—ce qui manque ici, c’est la 
recherche en commun de la verité. (Ibid., 131-3) 


Somewhat later, during his second term, he begins a conscious 
analysis of his impressions. 
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Je ne me borne plus & gofter les beautés de la vie politique; je me plais 
& me rendre compte de mes impressions—je veux pouvoir pénétrer plus 
avant, jusqu’aux assises de ce qui s’étale devant moi,—c’est une beauté 
plus abstraite—plus épurée. (Ibid., 163) 


Ultimately, quite disenchanted, this Frenchman who remained at 
heart an incurable idealist, condemns the spectacular content of 
political life as its most monotonous feature. 


Si je me plais dans cette salle malsaine, ce n’est pas & cause de son 
pittoresque bien monotone, vite épuisé, c’est pour sa gravité, son sérieux, 
son tragique d’Ame. On y résout des problémes religieux. (Ibid., 192) 


Yet the very inclusion of the word “ pittoresque” in the passage 
seems only to emphasize Barrés’s recognition of this factor in the 
political arena, and, indeed, a regret at having to admit its rather 
spurious appeal. 
GirrorD P. ORWEN 
Cornell University 


REVIEWS 


Franzésisches etymologisches Worterbuch: eine Darstellung des 
galloromanischen Sprachschatzes. Von WALTHER VON WART- 
BuRG. Volume 111 (D-F). Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1934. 
946 pp. (Beiheft: Ortsnamenregister, Literaturverzeichnis, 
Ubersichtskarte, gezeichnet von R. Hallig.) 


Le 111° volume de ce magnum opus qu’est le dictionnaire étymolo- 
gique de M. von Wartburg a mis six ans pour son achévement 
(1928-34), comme le premier (1922-28), mais l’augmentation des 
matériaux et des informations dans ce deuxiéme volume paru est si 
considérable vis-a-vis du premier que l’auteur doit avoir doublé ou 
triplé son labeur. En pensant a la lourde charge du professorat de 
Leipzig qu’il a assumée depuis 1929, on conviendra que la multitude 
des occupations, loin de nuire 4 l’ceuvre capitale, lui a ajouté de la 
force et de l’ampleur, et que l’auteur a fourni un effort presque 
surhumain. Le ‘scepticisme modeste’ que M. von Wartburg 
manifeste maintenant dans la préface du nouveau volume— 
auparavant il avait envisagé l’achévement de l’ceuvre dans 10-15 
ans—ne doit pas gagner le lecteur: car méme si l’ceuvre restait 
inachevée, une vie d’homme ne suffisant pas a cette tiche immense 
de cataloguer le lexique d’une grande langue de civilisation, l’ceuvre 
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resterait ce qu’elle est actuellement: un monument de recherche 
patiente, d’abnégation scientifique et d’esprit critique—elle ne serait 
pas un torso, car chaque article donnerait une idée de la totalité. 
Ce n’est qu’un scientisme mal compris qui exige une complétude 
matérielle—le Deutsches Worterbuch des Grimm est en lui-méme 
complet, malgré la disparition prématuré de ces auteurs. 

Le 111° volume se distingue du premier particuliérement par 
Vintérét plus grand porté par l’auteur 4 la langue académique, 
alors que le premier volume cherchait en premier lieu 4 grouper 
aussi complétement que possible les formes dialectales. M. von 
Wartburg s’explique la-dessus dans la préface et aussi dans un 
article de la Behrens Festschrift (1929): il nous dit que la 
premiére conception de son ceuvre s’inspirait de l’intérét que 
réclamaient alors pour elles les études dialectologiques (sous l’égide 
de Gauchat et de Gilliéron), mais qu’il avait remarqué ensuite les 
faiblesses et les lacunes des dictionnaires de la langue académique 
(Littré, Dictionnaire-général) dans lesquels il avait d’abord mis 
trop de confiance, et qu’il a df, en compulsant les travaux des 
lexicographes francais du jusqu’au XVIII*™*, remédier a 
cet état de choses pour “bei diesem (le francais académique) 
aufschluss iiber die dialalecte zu holen.” On pourra, méme aprés 
ces retouches, avoir l’impression que le monument qu’érige M. von 
Wartburg est fondé sur des bases fausses: il subsiste dans son ceuvre, 
pratiquement et assurément sans l’approbation théorique de l’auteur, 
quelque peu de cette ancienne conception, aujourd’hui périmée, que 
la véritable vie du langage se trouve dans les dialectes, non pas dans 
la langue académique, alors que les études linguistiques des der- 
niéres 30 années, pas seulement celles de l’école vosslérienne 4 la- 
quelle j’appartiens dans une certaine mesure (ou plutot: a laquelle 
me relie une certaine communauté d’idées), mais aussi et avant 
tout celles du maitre de M. von Wartburg, de Gilliéron, ont prouvé 
la dépendance étroite des dialectes vis-a-vis de la langue de la 
capitale. Ce n’est pas parce qu’elle jette de la lumiére sur la langue 
littéraire qu’on doit étudier les patois, mais parce que celle-la régit 
les destinées de ceux-ci. Le fait méme de mettre sur le méme pied 
des formes de la langue de Paris et de patois obscurs et particuliére- 
ment de multiplier les formes dialectales 4 l’infini tout en admettant 
sous bénéfice d’inventaire que nous sommes assez renseignés sur la 
langue littéraire—cette immolation du frangais littéraire aux patois 
est une erreur fondamentale qui fait tort 4 une “ Darstellung ” 
du lexique galloroman, 4 un Thesaurus Galloromanicus—imagine- 
t-on un procédé similaire dans le Oxford Dictionary ou le Deutsches 
Worterbuch? Uriménil ou Ambert n’équivaudront jamais a Paris. 
M. von Wartburg, Suisse de naissance, n’a-t-il pas démesurément 
exagéré l’importance des dialectes, qu’il sait vivants dans son pays 
natal, en étudiant le francais, langue unifiée s’il en fut? Il nous 
dit que le lexique de Paris est trés pauvre, l’intérét du citadin se 


f 
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fermant 4 nombre d’occupations agricoles et champétres. Mais 
n’est-il pas autrement riche de richesse spirituelle, riche de toute 
cette civilisation frangaise qui pourtant s’est élaborée 4 Paris? Une 
époque 4 venir sacrifiera un peu les Worter und Sachen aux “ mots 
et idées.” Pourquoi le Vocabulaire de la philosophie de Lalande 
manque-t-il dans la liste si copieuse ot figurent les traités de cuisine, 
dhorticulture et les dictionnaires du commerce? Si j’examine 
article forma et que j’y trouve une colonne dédiée a I. 1. “ dussere 
Form” 2. “Form des Handelns,” trois colonnes aux emplois 
techniques (“ Schuhleisten, Hutform, Bank, Stuhl, Fenster, Bett- 
gestell, Kaiseform, Dock, Lager des Hasen, Strassenbett, Mistaufen, 
Mauke, Knospen, Verschiedenes ”) et trois lignes 4 forme au sens 
philosophique (avec l’indication problématique que forme “ principe 
qui donne aux choses leur maniére d’étre” ne daterait que de 
Bossuet—et la scolastique médiévale?), je ne puis m’empécher de 
trouver les choses spirituelles un peu sacrifiées, d’autant plus que 
les sens techniques ne peuvent dériver que d’une conception philo- 
sophique (et méme ce “tas de fumier ” qui en Mayenne, Sarthe, 
Maine-et-Loire etc. s’appelle forme “ ne pourra s’expliquer que par 
une attitude de l’esprit attachant 4 la forme des choses une im- 
portance primordiale et voyant cette forme méme dans l’amorphe!) 
C’est du “gesunkenes Kulturgut,” qui ne prend son sens qu’a la 
lumiére d’une pensée, d’une conception du monde. Mais méme 
pour les mots populaires une analyse des emplois du frangais com- 
mun comme point de départ servirait mieux Jl’intelligence des 
développements dialectaux que la classification imposée par les 
matériaux ultra-riches de l’auteur. L/article futuere par exemple 
comprend les subdivisions suivantes : 


I. Beschlafen 
I. 1. Werfen, unsorgfiltig hinlegen, schlage 
I. 2. Gleichgiiltig sein gegeniiber. : 


M. von Wartburg a eu soin de nous avertir que beaucoup des 
acceptions secondaires sous II supposent comme encore consciente 
a lesprit des usagers l’acception “ coire,” mais il n’a pas su tirer 
parti de cette remarque si juste en marquant le point de départ 
des idées si différentes qu’exprime ce verbe en francais populaire: 
sous II. 1) on nous donne par exemple comme “ dérivé” le participe 
foutu “perdre” et “capable,” dans les dialectes mal foutu “ mal 
bati”—mais il est évident que foutu “perdu” vient d’une idée 
“outrager” “rudoyer,” tandis que foutu “capable” (1 est foutu 
de faire quelque chose) et mal foutu “mal bati” dérivent d’une 
idée “ engendrer, créer” qui n’a rien 4 voir avec foutre, “ jeter” 
“ mettre ” “ battre,” 1 ce que Clédat dans un article sur foutre dans 


1L’auteur a raison, vis-A-vis d’une autre explication que j’ai donnée 
naguére et que j’abandonne volontiers, d’expliquer foutre le camp comme 
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la Revue des langues romanes, que l’auteur ne cite pas, avait bien 
mis en évidence. D’autre part se foutre de “ne pas se soucier de 
quelque chose ” contient le verbe au sens propre et le pronom réfléchi 
est essentiel 4 la locution (“se souiller soi-méme” en signe de 
mépris). Il manque l’acception “ faire” dérivant de “ engendrer, 
créer ” (qu’est-ce que tu fous [fiches] ict?) ; foutant “ contrariant, 
facheux” est mis sous II, 2, alors qu’il indique précisément le 
contraire de l’indifférence: il faudrait le placer sous “ outrager, 
rudoyer.” Alors que sous figicare fiche(r), euphémisme pour foutre, 
Vauteur a inséré un paragraphe II, 4 fiche(r) “ interjection,” le 
foutre! correspondant n’a pas été jugé digne d’un alinéa a lui. 
(D’ailleurs cette partie de l’article figicare devrait aussi étre re- 
groupée.) Pourquoi encore manque-t-il un sous-paragraphe foutre 
substantif (un foutre), par lequel seul les dérivés foutreau, foutriquet 
ete. sont explicables? Somme toute, la variété dialectale que nous 
offre le dictionnaire de von Wartburg devrait étre, 4 mon avis, in- 
sérée dans et pour ainsi dire absorbée par un dictionnaire du type de 
celui de Bloch ? (auquel M. von Wartburg a collaboré), seulement 
a plus grande échelle. Le Thesaurus Galloromanicus devra présenter 
les faits lexicaux dans la subordination conforme 4 Vhistoire de 
cette langue qui s’est formée précisément par la victoire sur les 
dialectes (j’imprimerais pour ma part les formes dialectales en 
petits caractéres!). Un Frangais cultivé qui connaitrait l’histoire 
de sa langue devrait au fond étre ahuri de ce foisonnement patois 
chez von Wartburg qui ne répond ni a sa conscience linguistique ni 
4 son sentiment historique. J’ai toujours mis en garde les romani- 
sants contre cette conception rousseauisante de la vie du langage et 
je tiens 4 répéter ici ce que j’ai dit ailleurs 4 propos du I* volume 
du FEW. M. von Wartburg convient lui-méme que sa philosophie 
du langage s’inspire 4 la réalité du patois paysan, dans le milieu 
duquel il a été élevé (par exemple Lbl. f. germ. rom. Phil. 1932 
col. 143: “Ich glaube dass mein Aufsatz unverkennbar meine 
Herkunft aus dem Nahrboden der Mundart verrat”) et il aime in- 
sister sur la spontanéité de ses vues qui ne serait endettée qu’envers 
la réalité, en tout cas moins qu’envers des hommes de science. Je 
crois qu’il insiste un peu trop sur la nécessité de ces vues—la nature 
(et la nature des faits linguistiques) peut étre interprétée de facons 
les plus différentes et ce sont les hommes de science qui nous font 
entrevoir des cdtés tout nouveaux dans cette nature crue vieille et 
toujours la méme. C’est ce qu’exprime l’admirable paradoxe de 


battre la campagne—seulement l’expression ne date pas de 1872, puisque 
la Dubarry a dit & son amant royal (le méme qui est le premier en date 
dont on sait qu’il a dit se foutre de): La France, ton café qui fout le camp! 

* Je n’hésite pas & qualifier le dictionnaire de Bloch de l’épithéte qui doit 
faire le plus de plaisir 4 un Frangais conscient de ce qu’il y aura d’éternelle- 
ment “ encyclopédiste ” dans toute euvre de synthése frangaise: il est “le 
plus humain” de tous nos dictionnaires étymologiques romans. 
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Wilde s’appliquant, il est vrai, plutdt 4 l’art qu’ la science, mais 
également vrai pour celle-ci: ces derniers temps, la nature s’est mise 
& imiter les artistes. Je crois donc que la philosophie du langage 
qui semble naturelle 4 M. von Wartburg, ne l’est pas du tout et n’a 
valu qu’un certain temps, par un concours de circonstances assez 
fortuites (prédominance des études dialectologiques sous l’impul- 
sion de Rousseau et des linguistes suisses; recherche de la vie du 
langage dans des milieux rustiques; préoccupations au sujet des 
lois du langage qu’on ne croyait atteindre que dans une atmosphére 
de pureté linguistique). 

Les remarques critiques qu’on vient de lire n’atténuent ni ne 
rapetissent guére l’importance et la valeur intrinséque de cette 
ceuvre magistrale qui aura le bonheur d’informer des générations 
affirmant d’autres “philosophies” que nous, d’une fagon con- 
sciencieuse et réaliste sur les faits lexicaux qui se sont développés 
en 2000 années sur le sol de la Gaule romane. On n’admirera 
jamais assez une probité scientifique et une richesse d’information 
exemplaires. 


Leo 
Université d’Istanbul 


La Passion d’Autun, publiée par GracE Frank. Paris: Société des 
Anciens Textes Frangais, 1934. Pp. 234. Fr. 60. 


A new volume by the principal American scholar of the French 
medieval theatre is gladly welcomed. Mrs. Tenney Frank’s edition 
of the Passion d’Autun provides an excellent control of two texts 
which are indispensable to historical study of fifteenth-century 
drama in France. The slovenliness of both the manuscripts (desig- 
nated as the Passion de Biard [B] and the Passion de Roman [R]) 
which constitute the so-called Passion d’Autun makes the editor’s 
accomplishment only the more creditable. 

The original purpose of each of the redactors behind B and R 
raises a problem which is fundamental to a just interpretation of 
the Passion d’Autun. Mrs. Frank’s investigation of this question, 
both in the present edition and in earlier publications (cf. p. 8, 
n. 3), has led to conclusions as exhaustive as the available evidence 
would seem to admit. While the Passion de Roman is definitely 
dramatic in form, the Passion de Biard is dramatic apparently only 
in respect of its origin; some redactor (perhaps the copyist Biard 
himself) has interpolated numerous versified narrative passages in 
order to adapt a mystery-play to reading, or possibly to recitation. 
The differences between B and R are too extensive to warrant any 
attempt at a composite text of the Passion d’Autun. The editor 
adopts the only tenable course, that of publishing the two versions 
separately. In the introduction she reviews the manuscript tradi- 
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tion of B and R (and of the Sion fragment) in so far as it reflects 
their relation to the earlier Passion des Jongleurs and Passion du 
Palatinus. Her conclusions here, as elsewhere in the volume, are 
tempered with due qualifications. It may be added that Mrs. 
Frank’s linguistic study of B and R constitutes a useful chapter 
on Burgundian dialect. 

The editor has set up her two texts on the conservative principle 
(wise in this instance) of deviating from the manuscripts as rarely 
as possible. While the blunderings of both manuscripts have al- 
ready been met with consistent ingenuity in the edition, a few 
suggestions may be hazarded here on items of textual ‘detail. 

The final verses of the Passion de Biard require, in an edited 
text, a rearrangement which Mrs. Frank discusses minutely on pp. 
25, 163, and 165-67. In the manuscript, vv. 1851-69 appear 
after v. 2117, i. e., at the end of the text. The order would, to me, 
seem preferable if the verses were arranged as follows: 1-1850, 
2057-2117, 1851-2056. The one change, in the laws of editorial 
practice, is no more violent than the other, and a review of the 
text itself shows the superiority of the proposed sequence over that 
in the edition. The sermon in vv. 2012-56 is manifestly more 
typical and fitting as the termination of a mystery text than the 
gloomy lines ending at v. 2117. This conviction is borne out fur- 
ther by vv. 43-87 of the Sion fragment: vv. 43-82 correspond to 
vv. 2019-56 in B, and are followed immediately by the five verses 
in which the players take leave of their audience (cf. p. 165). 
Concerning Mrs. Fiank’s reasons for her method of arrangement, 
it does not seem that the presence of vv. 2046-49 would alone (as 
indicated on p. 165) suggest to the author the appropriateness, in 
a Passion, of the Planctus Christi morientis in vv. 2057-2117. More- 
over, Mrs. Frank herself “ attendrait ce Planctus quelque part dans 
le texte avant le Consummatum est” (p. 166). Her contention 
(that no lacuna or other indication points to any location within 
the body of the text)is no more applicable to a complete ? Planctus 
than to the complete sermon in vv. 2012-56; if only for the reason 
that in the manuscript itself neither Planctus nor sermon termi- 
nates the text. Consequently, if the manuscript sequence is to be 
tampered with at all (and I agree with the editor that it should 
be), there is no longer any cause to reject the more logical ending 
with v. 2056. 

Since the complete lack of metrical regularity in B and R is 
emphatically recognized by the editor, she need scarcely have elab- 
orated (p. 51, and as in notes to vv. 2, 22, 268-69, 828-29, 929) 
on the many possible corrections which the text might invite. 


*The editor has, however, misinterpreted (p. 22, n. 1) the summary 
included in the review of the Passion du Palatinus in MP., xx, 324. 

* That the Planctus is complete is attested by the Cambrai poem which 
Mrs. Frank prints in full (p. 167). 
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Furthermore, the diaeresis has been introduced or not at pleasure, or 
with an apparent intent to regularize in terms of octosyllabics (e. g., 
Juif and Juif interchangeably, muér 1203 and muer 1648, rues 
1009; but note for instance esbayrés 247 and liesse 1361, 2068). 
One should be no more tempted (even in notes) to rectify or 
interpret the metre of the Passion d’Autun than to tamper with 
the versification of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Anglo- 
Norman. 

In the Passion de Biard, v. 1255 (Estachié le sy bien ad wie), 
the editor interprets the dubious ad wie as a hie* despite the fact 
that B contains no other case of ad for a. Consistency would be 
better served by application of the same treatment to the imperfect 
-ient in vv. 1296 and 2032. The fusion 1.1 (= <ils + le) 1942 is 
more astute than convincing, as there is no need, after v. 1940, to 
designate again the object of feroent morir. 


A number of corrections should be made in the transcription of B. In 
v. 1678 the manuscript reads tournes rather than convues; the deleted word 
discussed inconclusively in the variant is tretiés. Visaige 684 should be 
replaced by usaige; malin 1419 by matin; vouleron 1787 by voulons; and 
the manuscript has je between car and le 1814. In v. 168 (var.) B reads 
Aye, in 187 aussy, 196 doulcement, 204 oingnement, 234 diciples, 389 parler, 
Ru 427 Cayphas, 440 deuiengne, 600 (var.) luy, 782 nunlz, 943 chansonnete, 
1034 doleur, 1094 ann, 1187 culpe, 1305 (var. should show bar of nasality 
in abbreviation of comme; note comen as expansion of this same abbrevia- 
tion in 1674, 1734, 1939), 1512 (var. should read “vous rayé aprés je’”’), 
1649 Jamas, 1683 viengne, 1813 (var. does not record letter erased before 
here), 1954 -viengne, 2010 sui. Expansion to respont would be more 
consistent in Ru 557. Why an accent in lyéve 1917, but not elsewhere? 
Cedilla should be added in francoys 1238 and an accent in pitie 2082. 

In the Passion de Roman, why alter et (est) in v. 237 but not in 
v. 361? The text should read vouss ant in v. 509 instead of vous sant 
(cf. p. 57). In v. 82 R reads seula, in 199 decraches, 200 (var.) chinimer, 
207 auras, 217 pandu, 217 dauant, 301 (var. should read “.. . d@abord 
écrit sertunemant ”), 353 scay, 384 (var. does not record letter deleted 
after plus), 387 ay, 388 jugemant, 461 troues, 473 condampne, 474 troueres, 
479 (var. does not record crude insertion of de in delivrés above the line), 
481 fecstes, 507 quart, 514 pandu, Ru 633 ung, 689 dessant, 832 pouray, 
918 (first r in offrandre not in MS.). The remark in the variants for 
v. 489 is valid for v. 927 as well.‘ 

In the linguistic study of the Passion, an -i rime with the pronoun luy 
(vv. 307, 359, 946, 1424) is not impressive evidence for equivalence of 
ut: 4 (p. 32). The editor accepts as rimes such assonances as dire: conduicte, 
homme: paroles, faire: maistre, sepulcre: puisse (cf. pp. 33-35). In two 
places (pp. 35, 37) menirent 538 would attest the perfect in -i, while in 
two other places (pp. 36, 38) this same word would be accented on the 


*In the light of this explanation is Mrs, Frank justified (p. 32) in 
adducing this as evidence of wie: ie rime? The manuscript, incidentally, 
reads advie. 

* Occasional words, transcribed correctly in the published texts, are mis- 
copied in the editor’s commentary. These words occur in Biard: vv. 100, 
124, 139, 180, 199, 242, 347, 595, 1179, 1656, 1751, 1889, 1901, 1990; and 
in Roman: vv. 98, 165, 527. 
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final syllable. The glossary is evidently selective, but nothing seems to 
explain the inclusion of such unexceptional words as ambler, barat, disme, 
gloux, noyse, prison, to the exclusion of, for example, tornés (or better, 
combine mes tornés into a single word?) R 259, i.1 B 1942, defiliemant R 90. 


The comparative brevity of the foregoing criticisms, even in a 
short notice, and the limitation of comment in the main to matters 
of detail, are amply indicative of Mrs. Frank’s success with one of 
the most poorly transmitted of Old French texts. 


Epwarp B. Ham 


Yale University 


La Divina Commedia di Dants AticHiERI. Edited and annotated 
by C. H. Grandgent. Revised edition. New York: D. C. 
Heath, 1933. Pp. xlii + 1003, including an index. 


In Professor Grandgent’s revised edition of the Divine Comedy 
we have a notable contribution to Dante studies that crowns in a fit- 
ting way the work of an eminent scholar and inspiring teacher, who 
has interpreted Dante to several generations of Americans. Pub- 
lished in 1909, this book was the first annotated American edition 
of the Italian text of the D. C., and, to-day, twenty-five years later, 
it still occupies that unique position. Then, as now, it served a 
twofold purpose, stated in its preface: it was intended primarily for 
the general literary public, though adapted also to academic use. 
It is only from repeated use in the college classroom and from con- 
stant observation of how indispensable this edition is to one’s 
unacademic but literature-loving friends who aspire to the reading 
of the D. C. in the original, that one realizes in what a masterly 
way the editor has fulfilled both aims. For, while Professor Grand- 
gent, by avoiding a pretentious display of unnecessary erudition, 
has steered clear of dull pedantry discouraging to novice and scholar 
alike, it is an incontestable fact, quite evident to any student of 
the D. C., that nothing essential to the comprehension of the great 
poem has been omitted. 

Though the editor modestly claims that the chief innovation is 
the substitution of the Vandelli text of the D. C. for the Moore 
text of the previous edition, innumerable alterations are to be 
found in the Introduction, the Preliminary Notes to each of the 
three cantiche, and especially in the Arguments preceding each of 
the one hundred cantos, in the bibliographical references of these 
various explanatory divisions, as well as in the notes to the text 
itself. These changes reveal that careful, painstaking, accurate, 
scholarly work so characteristic of the eminent philologist, and, at 
the same time, they are inserted without destroying the literary 
charm of the Introduction or the clear expository art of the Argu- 
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ments, and without overloading the foot-notes with unnecessary, 
distracting information. From a great number of examples, one 
might cite the additions to the Arguments of Inf., XI (where fur- 
ther light is thrown on Dante’s arrangement of sins in comparison 
with that of St. Thomas and Aristotle), Purg., XXII (where im- 
portant additions and modifications are made concerning Statius), 
and Par., XI (in which pertinent information is inserted). In 
several places the footnotes have been enriched by the fruit of the 
editor’s philological investigations since the first edition (Jnf., 
XVIII, f.-n. 61; Inf., XXVIII, f.-n. 37; Purg., XIV, t-n. 76; 
Purg., XVII, f.-n. 3%; Purg., XIX, f.-n. 81, etc.). 

There are minor translation changes in the interests of a clearer 
interpretation and closer exactness (Purg., II, f.-n. 71; Purg., ITI, 
f.-n. 64; Purg., XXXI, f.-n. 123; Purg., XXIX, arg.; etc.). 
change from “winding” to “ undescribed” for the passage from 
Hell to Purgatory (Introd., XXXIV), to cite a concrete example, 
represents one of the editor’s own investigations, as well as that of 
others, and makes one aware of how much scholarly work has gone 
into the revised edition. 

For those interested in further investigation Professor Grand- 
gent supplies abundant bibliographical aid, not only in the general 
bibliography (enlarged and brought up to date) of the Introduction, 
but in the bibliographies of the Preliminary Notes, and especially 
in those of the Arguments and the text itself. One can confidently 
state that nothing of importance in Dante studies written in the 
twenty-four years since the first edition was published has escaped 
the editor’s wary eye, be it in Italian, English, German, French, 
Spanish, and even in Dutch. When one considers the number of 
studies produced during that time in a field where diligent workers 
are ever abundant, one is aware of the enormous task accomplished. 
But even greater admiration is aroused by the masterly way in 
which a whole book or several learned articles are condensed so that 
one knows at once from a brief sentence or two the author’s in- 
terpretation and point of view. Thus, one brief note (f.-n. 1, 
Introd., XXX) summarizes the theory of Asin Palacios concerning 
the Mohammedan sources of the D. C. as he has expounded it in 
two books, and indicates all the criticisms that have appeared of 
that theory. The much-mooted question of Dante’s sojourn in 
Paris, to cite another example, is admirably condensed in two 
foot-notes, one to the Introduction (f.-n. 3, p. xv), and one to 
Par., XXIV (Add. ref. to the Arg.). The same is true for the 
problem of the dating of the D. C., the many scholarly discussions 
of which (together with their criticisms) are packed into one note ~ 
(Introd., XX VT, f.-n. 1). There are so many instances of this 
compact condensation that it is, of course, impossible to list more 
than a few of them, but if one desires further insight into Professor 
Grandgent’s method, let him examine (choosing almost at random) 
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the following: the additional notes to the Arguments of Inf., XX, 
XXVI, XXVIII; Jnf., XVIII, f.-n. 72; the additions and the 
new references to the Preliminary Note of the Purgatorio; the new 
references to the Arguments of Purg., I, XIII, and to those of 
Par., 1X, XXIV, XXV, XXVI; Par., IX, f.-n. 54; Par., X, f.-n. 
97; Par., XXIII, f.-n. 30 and 94, ete. 

A valuable addition to the revised edition is an “ Index of proper 
and other names.” Also, some illustrations and diagrams that 
clarify astronomical descriptions (Purg., XXVII, arg., Par., 
XXVII, XXX). One wishes that the Botticelli illustration of 
Canto XII were clearer and that more Botticelli drawings might 
have been included (as they were in Professor Fletcher’s transla- 
tion of the D. C.). The many who have had the good fortune to 
read the D. C. with Professor Grandgent will remember the fasci- 
nating ease and artistry with which the great teacher was wont to 
illustrate various passages with drawings on the blackboard, and 
they will regret that more of these drawings have not been included : 
that of the formation of the eagle among the spirits of the just in 
heaven from the M of justitiam with the Florentine lily as an 
intermediate stage, for example. There are a few misprints, inevi- 
table in an edition of over 1000 pages; some might prefer a more 
condensed system of abbreviation for periodicals (SD for Studi 
danteschi, etc.) ; and there are those who might object to the fact 
that the editor does not always adopt Vandelli’s readings (Jnf., 
XXX, 67; Inf., XXXI, 42, 67, 145; Purg., XX, 67, 119, etc.). 
But while the Vandelli edition is the most desirable one as a whole, 
few would regard every choice and conclusion made by that editor 
as infallible, especially when it is considered that he follows in the 
main one ms. (the Trivulziano) out of a possible 600 and that 
sometimes his conclusions must of necessity be based on conjecture. 

If there be any who would object to the scholarly objective 
method of interpretation (which, incidentally, does not exclude, but 
rather enhances the literary and esthetic appreciation of the great 
poem), those of us (not necessarily belonging to the older genera- 
tion) who are interested in presenting Dante to our students, and 
not merely in lyrical subjective rhapsodies expressing our egocentric 
personalities, can only express gratitude for Professor Grandgent’s 
soundness of judgment and serene objectivity that allow him to 
present with the art of the trained expositor, from the great mass 
of Dante studies of the past quarter of a century, everything that 
really interprets the D. C. without allowing freak, unfounded, per- 
sonal opinions (and, as the Times Literary Supplement, London, 
June 21, 1934, has noted, “ It will never be possible to prevent the 
formulation of freak theories about Dante or about Shakespeare ”) 
to intervene between the great poem and the reader. 


ANGELINE H. Locrasso 


Bryn Mawr College 
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The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism: Studies in the Rela- 
lation of Criticism to Poetry in England. The Charles Eliot 
Norton Lectures for 1932-1933. By T. S. Error. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. x-+ 149. $2.00. 


A new volume from Mr. Eliot has become an important event 
for students of literature. And the present volume has importance, 
even though there is perhaps nothing here so fundamental to 
poetry as the essay on “Tradition and the Individual Talent,” 
nothing which so happily brings together different schools of learn- 
ing as his connection of Seneca with the Elizabethans, nothing 
quite so illuminating as his interpretation of Marlowe. 

Mr. Eliot now attempts what he calls “a few light sketches ” in 
a consecutive study of the relation of criticism to poetry in Eng- 
land from the time of Sir Philip Sidney to the present day. But 
Mr. Eliot, as I see him, has not, in either prose or verse, a consecu- 
tive mind. It is a part of his scrupulous sincerity that he gives 
what comes new to him and does not forge the links which do 
not come. Hence he is at his best when he chooses here and there 
to follow what lures him and in this consecutive study he still 
chooses, with no wish for any kind of completeness. He picks 
what strikes him, and has a genius for observing what has not been 
sufficiently noticed by others. He is never caught by the old ruts 
into which the professional critic is apt to subside: indeed he 
seems hardly to know when what he says is new and startling, and 
drops it by the way as something taken for granted. Three pas- 
sages of interpretation will stand out in the memory of most 
readers—on the isolation of Johnson, on the ruin of Coleridge, on 
the poetic development of Yeats. 

The connecting thread of theory is present but it is tentative. 
and Mr. Eliot will not press it into an artificial completeness. He 
still views the development of his subject in the light of the rela- 
tion between tradition and the individual talent. In the introduc- 
tion he sets himself three subjects: the history of criticism as a 
process of readjustment between poetry and the world in and for 
which it is produced; the consideration of what is permanent in 
poetry, and what is merely the expression of the spirit of an age; 
and the limitations and prejudices of our own age and nation 
about poetry and critical ideas. In defining English poetry, he 
will commit himself no further than to the idea of a pattern in 
the mind of the reader which grows and is modified by everything 
he reads. This pattern represents the building of the nation’s 
poetic tradition, and that which is permanent in its poetry is stored 
in the tradition. The great poet is he who has played the greatest 
part in making this tradition: in a comparison between the great- 
ness of Wordsworth and that of Landor the significant point is that 
“Wordsworth is an essential part of history; Landor only a mag- 
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nificent by-product.” But the great poet is “one who not merely 
restores a tradition which has been in abeyance, but one who in his 
poetry re-twines as many straying strands of tradition as possible.” 
This is Mr. Eliot’s strongest conviction and his most important 
contribution to the critic’s view point. Development and change 
in poetry are due to what enters it from outside, from social life 
and the taste of his audience; and the poet’s problem is the adjust- 
ment of the new matter to the poetic tradition. The mere revolu- 
tionary interruption is Mr. Eliot’s abhorrence (is Wordsworth, is 
Shelley “the riffraff of the early part of the century”? or is an 
imaginary Arnold speaking here?). Keats, like Shakespeare, was 
employed only with “the highest uses of poetry”: the others too 
exclusively with the new, with sociological changes and contem- 
porary theory. The unity of taste between the scholar dramatist 
and his barbarous audience, between England and the continent, in 
the Elizabethan age, gave poetry its most favourable circumstances: 
Dryden had a civilised though a limited audience: with eighteenth 
century democracy the poet was in worse circumstances, and when 
he has not even a class to address he adventures in solitude and be- 
comes an alien from his tradition. 

Mr. Eliot attempts a few other theoretical directions. With his 
long passage on the relation of belief to poetry in Shelley and his 
conclusion that beliefs interfere with poetry only when they are 
immature and incoherent, he is himself evidently dissatisfied. He 
finds in Shelley’s poetry an exception to the view which he has 
elsewhere accepted that the enjoyment of poetry is not interfered 
with by disagreement with the beliefs which it contains. His 
mentor, here as elsewhere, is Mr. I. A. Richards (Science and 
Poetry); and he says surprisingly “Mr. Richards deserves the 
credit of having done the pioneer work in the problem of Belief in 
the enjoyment of poetry.” The proof that Signor Croce had 
already settled this question in a more fundamental way may be 
seen in the fact that he here provides the answer which cannot be 
elicited from Mr. Richards’s theory of pseudostatements. A state 
of mind, an emotion, an aspiration may possess the poet as a result 
of thought and where this takes place we have the matter for 
poetry: we are reading what happened in one individual and are 
concerned with the expression of individuality, not with the beliefs. 
But in Shelley’s poetry there is often a kind of cleavage: he versi- 
fies abstract ideas to which his reason has agreed, “ideas which 
Shelley bolted whole and never assimilated,” and gives quite sepa- 
rately the lyric poetry of the visionary world on which they set his 
imagination to work. We naturally argue against poetry which is 
only argument, and bad argument at that. Mr. Eliot really had 
the point when he said of Dante: “the insistence throughout is 
upon states of feeling; the reasoning takes only its proper place as 
a means of reaching these states.” 


| 
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There are other subjects on which Mr. Eliot’s matter is in strik- 
ing agreement with Croce’s theory—for example in his distinction 
between the poem and the emotional experience which precedes the 
poem. Mr. Eliot’s experience—as reader and writer—is of great 
interest here. “What the poet experienced” he says “is not 
poetry but poetic material: the writing of the poetry is a fresh 
‘experience’ for him.” So Croce: “the substitution for this 
tumult (passion) of another tumult, the longing to create and to 
contemplate.” ‘‘ By the time it has settled down into a poem, it 
may be so different from the original experience” says Mr. Eliot 
“as to be hardly recognisable. The ‘ experience’ in question may 
be the result of a fusion of feelings so numerous, and ultimately 
so obscure in their origins, that even if there be communication of 
them, the poet may hardly be aware of what he is communicating ; 
and what is there to be communicated was not in existence before 
the poem was completed.” Mr. Eliot believes, as I think Croce 
does not, that the reader experiences not the preceding emotions of 
the poet, but the poem; and here I am in agreement with Mr. Eliot 
and welcome his very definite statement. “That which is to be 
communicated is the poem itself, and only incidentally the experi- 
ence and the thought which have gone into it . . . it has a reality 
which is not simply the reality of what the writer is trying to 
‘express.’ ” “ What we experience as readers is never exactly what 
the poet experienced.” Hence Mr. Eliot, as one would perhaps 
expect, hopes little as to communication. “The poem’s existence 
is somewhere between the writer and the reader” and “what a 
poem means is as much what it means to others as what it means 
to the author.” The full measure of his scepticism about com- 
munication is best gauged by a remark on obscurity, “ We should 
be glad, I think, that the man has been able to express himself at 
all.”? 

It must be remembered that Mr. Eliot considers himself (as no 
one else considers him) an amateur in criticism. He allows him- 
self his prejudices and feels no responsibility in uttering them: 
“T suppose that Addison is what one would describe as a gentle- 
man ; as one might say, no better than a gentleman ”; or of Shelley, 
“the man was humourless, pedantic, self-centred, and sometimes 
almost a blackguard.” These statements are like those of the 
poets in that the question of belief does not disturb our pleasure 
in them. But there is something to be said for the methods of the 
conscientious academic pedant. Mr. Eliot seems as if he will not 
understand what some of his authors mean. Everybody knows that 
Coleridge’s statements seldom bear a clear meaning: but it is 
nevertheless possible to interpret much of his meaning by a study 
of his mind and work. This is what Mr. Eliot will not do for his 
authors: he refuses to understand them with all the obstinacy of 
a philosophical tutor addressing himself to the essays of his stu- 
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dents. Why, he asks, on the distinction between Fancy and Imagi- 
nation, is memory mentioned in connection with Fancy and ignored 
in connection with Imagination? The answer is surely plain. As 
Mr. Eliot himself has shown, we are not concerned, for Imagination, 
with the memories which lie behind the making of the poem, but 
with what Imagination does to them. Let us borrow from Mr. 
Eliot the words which he supplies to interpret Dryden’s “ inven- 
tion,” “the sudden irruption of the germ of a new poem, possibly 
merely as a state of feeling ”—-words which, I am persuaded, are 
much beyond what anyone in Dryden’s age could have thought. 
This “irruption ” Coleridge does not find in Fancy, which deals 
with memories unmodified by one “ state of feeling,” and therefore 
for Fancy memory appears in the forefront. 

At a time when critical controversy rages almost as fiercely over 
the question of poetry and meaning as it once did over the Ancients 
and Moderns, I grudge that Mr. Eliot should choose to view the 
modern mind as chiefly pre-occupied with the relation between 
poetry and religion. He certainly succeeds in presenting Mr. 
Richards in the guise of a mystical romantic, but I doubt if this 
is Mr. Richards’s main interest or the way in which he views him- 
self. .On the vexed question of the obscurity of modern poetry, he 
will only suggest that all poetry provides “ meaning” as a kind 
of drug for the intellect, in order to set free the response of aesthetic 
sensibility. I think that such a theory necessarily impoverishes 
poetry, by narrowing its range. But one would have liked the 
master of modern technique to make some connection between his 
distaste for revolutionary innovation in tradition, his cherishing 
of the “ minor virtues ” and of “ writing well” in poetry, and the 
actual productions of the modern school. His own defence may 
be summed up, I suspect, in his words: “ We must write our poetry 
as we can”; but this statement cannot be applied to the deliberate 
imitators of his technique, and it is evident that he does find in 
them, what most of us miss, a preservation of tradition in their 
verse rhythms and “ writing well ” and even the “ minor virtues.” 
One would have welcomed some detailed illustration. 


A. E. Dopps 


University of Birmingham 
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Milton’s Geistesgeschichtliche Bedeutung. Von Hans-OskaR 
Witpe. Heidelberg: Winter, 1933. Pp. iv-+ 144+ 16. 
(Germanische Bibliothek.) 


John Milton’s “ Epitaphium Damonis” Printed from the First 
Edition with a New Translation. By Watter W. SKEAT. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1933. Pp. 22. $0.80. 


Milton’s Persénliche und Ideele Welt in ihrer Beziehung zum 
Aristocratismus. Von HiLpEGARD BRUNNER. Bonn: Han- 
stein, 1933. Pp. ii+ 50. (Bonner Studien zur Englischen 
Philologie, Heft XIX.) 


Dr. Wilde’s study is a very earnest attempt to interpret Milton’s 
poetic thought in its relation to the history of culture (Kultur- 
geschichte). The author, according to his own statement, began 
his inquiry by proposing to himself the question, “ Why is it im- 
possible for God to leave man in Paradise after he has fallen? ” 
His answer is that Adam and Eve have broken, not the arbitrary 
command of a tyrant, but the law of nature itself. This law is 
indeed definable as the will of God—“ What I will is fate” but 
it is also definable as the foundation law of human society—“ God 
and Nature bid the same.” Milton’s own driving purpose is to- 
ward the realization of a human society which shall be responsive 
not to political expediency, but to value. His theme in Paradise 
Lost is the conflict between the subjective or passionate and the 
objective or rational forces in humanity, as championed respec- 
tively by Satan and Christ. His hero is “ Der um Gemeinschaft, 
um eine ewig-neue Gemeinschaft ringende Mensch,”—in other 
words, mankind, fallen indeed, and therefore no longer an in- 
stinctive servant of the law of nature, but instructed in the way 
of righteousness and determined to win through conscious effort 
the new Paradise of Wertgehorsamkeit in a regenerated community. 

When Milton wrote Paradise Lost he still maintained some- 
thing of his earlier confidence in man’s capacity to conquer the 
irrational; later, wearied by age and overwhelmed with political 
disappointment, he lost this faith. In Samson Agonistes he places 
the issue in the hands of God. We hear no more of reason and the 
law of nature; both the poet and his hero surrender blindly to the 
divine guidance. Milton thus passes from a partly philosophic 
to a wholly religious “ Weltanschauung.” In so doing he re- 
solves the elements of conflict within himself and is enabled to 
sink his personality in his work. Samson Agonistes is therefore 
the purest of his creations, a work of prophecy, subjective and 
objective at the same time. 

These ideas are not wholly new to Milton criticism but they are 
here presented with uncommon suggestiveness and philosophic 
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breadth. Obviously Dr. Wilde’s study receives some of its em- 
phasis from traditional German thought concerning the relation 
of the individual and the state. It remains, however, essentially 
an exposition of Milton, and we cannot quarrel with the author 
for making a major English poet the champion of his own Teu- 
tonic conviction that “ only by the spirit can a nation become great 
and free.” 

In Professor Skeat’s book the Latin text of Milton’s elegy on 
Charles Diodati is reproduced from the unique British Museum 
copy of an undated anonymous edition presumably printed for 
private circulation shortly after Milton’s return from the continent 
in 1639. It is to this edition that Milton refers in a letter to 
Carlo Dati, dated April 21, 1647. Since Dati has not acknowl- 
edged receipt of a copy of the poem Milton assumes that it has 
gone astray. The text is, except for a few errors and the word 
Londini given in the title-page, identical with that published in 
the 1645 edition. The translation, a happy one in couplets, with 
occasional short lines after the manner of Lycidas, is the work of 
a son of the Reverend W. W. Skeat, made in memory of the late 
Sir Israel Gallancz. 

Miss Brunner’s book undertakes not only to describe Milton’s 
actual relationship to the aristocratic classes but to analyze the 
aristocratic element in his thought and art. On the first topic 
the author misses a good scholarly opportunity. She might, in- 
stead of assembling a few stock references, have gathered much 
out-of-the-way data bearing on the social status of Milton’s friends 
and the probable degree of his intimacy with high-born families 
like that of the Countess of Derby. Was Milton actually in con- 
tact with the social group which produced Arcades and Comus or 
was his relationship a merely professional one through Lawes? 
What is implied by his marriage with the daughter of Sir Richard 
Powell? These and similar questions are not fully dealt with by 
Milton’s biographers and they might be broadly and interestingly 
answered out of the social history of the times. The second prob- 
lem leads into a selva oscura, psychological and philosophical, in 
which too many writers on Milton are now wandering. Miss 
Brunner says little that is new and much that to the reviewer is 
absurd. Milton is said to represent the old Germanic “ Aristocra- 
tismus,” as opposed to its decadent offshoot, the “ Aristokratie ” of 
the English court. He is the “ Vertreter des willentlich geistig 
bestimmter typus der nordischen Rasse,” a “ michtiger Helden und 
Fiihrernatur,” who, one is led to infer, would do well in a national 
socialist state. In the last chapter Milton’s aristocratic leanings 
are — by his many references to noble metals and precious 
stones 


JAMES H. HANnForD 
Western Reserve University 
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Studies in Spenser’s Complaints. By Harotp Stein. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. xii+ 195. $2.50. 


Mr. Stein’s careful and generous efforts to relate his work to 
other studies in Complaints make this volume a useful handbook 
in which new interpretations are offered with such lucidity of 
detail that his arguments are subject to ready check. Since the 
evidence indicates that the Complaints collection had Spenser’s 
sanction and correction in the press (pp. 3-20), the work is rightly 
presented as a unified discussion rather than as a series of separate 
articles. Yet the study of nine varied and variously dated poems 
results in an organization by which clarity is obtained at the 
expense of occasional (and unavoidable) awkwardness, largely of 
repetition. Part I deals very successfully with the volume as a 
whole, the circumstances and time of publication; Part II, with 
the dating of the individual poems; Part III, with the allegory in 
Virgils Gnat, Mother Hubberds Tale, and Muiopotmos; Part IV, 
with the revision of early verse represented by the sonnet groups 
at the end of the Complaints,—an excellent study of poetic tech- 
nique; and Part V is a bibliographical appendix. 

The date of publication is fixed within the limits of December 
29, 1590 (Stationers’ Register entry) and March 19, 1590/1 (date 
of purchase recorded in a British Museum copy) ; or, very probably, 
in February, 1590/1. The printed volume is held to be the first 
collection of the poems, since there is no instance of borrowing 
prior to 1591 in which the borrower used more than one of the 
Complaints poems. Dates of composition for the individual poems 
are fixed late, not without a contradiction in method. In dating 
the Teares of the Muses 1590 and parts of the Ruines of Time just 
as late Spenser’s dedications are interpreted with literal exactness 
(pp. 40, 42-3); but in dating Mother Hubberds Tale (1580 and 
1590 rather than 1575 and 1580) Spenser’s statement that the 
poem is early work “cannot be taken at its face value” (pp. 58, 
87-8). The assumption (p. 72) that complimentary works were in 
all probability new works is groundless. Mr. Stein presents more 
plausible though more indirect evidence for his late dating of 
Mother Hubberds Tale in the section on allegory, wherein he sum- 
marizes the contemporary allusions to the poem, none earlier than 
1591. He infers (p. 80) from Harvey’s reference—* Mother 
Hubbard, in heat of choller, forgetting the pure sanguine of her 
sweete Feary Queene, wilfully over-shott her malcontented selfe ”— 
that Mother Hubberds Tale followed the Faerie Queene; yet Harvey 
is the one person who could place the poems in that order and still 
leave us grounds for an early date. Harvey gave his famous 
judgment on the Faerie Queene in the 1580 correspondence; even 
his 1592 allusion, with a more complimentary opinion, could refer 
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to circumstances in 1580, 7. e., could mean that Spenser put aside 
his newly begun epic to write his satire. Or the allusion may 
refer merely to the order of publication. Unless the earliest 
reference to the Faerie Queene is accounted for, it is difficult to 
agree with Mr. Stein (p. 80, n. 4) that Harvey’s statement by itself 
“would seem to dispose of any theory like Professor Greenlaw’s 
which dates the situation and reaction in 1580.” 

The most striking change in allegorical interpretation, dependent 
upon the attempt to shift the date of the poem, is the reading of 
Mother Hubberds Tale as an allegory of the succession, “ a satirical 
prediction of the unfortunate circumstances that would arise after 
James’s accession to the throne with Burghley and Robert Cecil in 
the saddle” (p. 95). The Fox is Burghley; the Ape, James VI; 
the Lion, the English people. But is it likely that James, who, as 
Mr. Stein observes (p. 96), was angered by the reference to his 
mother in Book V of the Faerie Queene, would have overlooked a 
Mother Hubberds Tale with such a meaning? The State Papers 
for Scotland record several instances of writers especially designated 
to answer works which impugned, however remotely, James’s right 
to the succession. One of these writers was Walter Quin, a favorite 
panegyrist, whose name is associated with James’s resentment of 
the Faerie Queene reference to his mother (Carpenter, p. 42). In 
1595 Quin wrote a poem in French which contained lines denounc- 
ing Cecil as an avaricious man seeking to “ aggrandize his little 
Reynards” (SP 52/57, item 79, p. 658; CSP, Scotland, 11, 699, 
701). In other words, Spenser, who by this hypothesis is hostile 
to James, and the king’s protégé, writing four years after the 
publication of Complaints, are in agreement about Burghley. 
Possibly evidence such as this could be brought into line with the 
new interpretation; but in any case the comparative neglect of the 
“literature ” of the succession is a weakness in Mr. Stein’s hypo- 
thesis second only to the difficulty of explaining away the evidence 
for an early date in Spenser’s dedication. 

Disagreements about interpretation, unduly emphasized here 
because of the biographical and literary interest of Mother Hub- 
berds Tale, cannot affect the general usefulness of Mr. Stein’s well- 
knit, impartial studies of the tantalizing problems of the Com- 
plaints volume. The work is presented in an attractive format, 
and is free from typographical errors: p. 128, n. 5, for book read 
look. 


Ernest A. STRATHMANN 
Pomona College 
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At the Court of Queen Elizabeth. By Rate M. Sargent. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 
xiv + 230. $3.00. 


The uninformative title of Professor Sargent’s book is made 
clear by the subtitle, “The Life and Lyrics of Sir Edward Dyer,” 
and students of the Elizabethan period will welcome his full-length 
biography of an important courtier, diplomat, patron of literature, 
and poet. The life, treated in 162 pages, is based upon first-hand 
investigation of letters and other documents in the Public Record 
Office and elsewhere. The fourteen lyrics, with their introductory, 
textual, and explanatory notes, run to about 60 pages. 

No doubt it is of small moment that the notes abound in odd 
references like “p. G3ab,” “p. Bvab,” or that the commonplace 
stories of Hyacinth and Niobe are explained in detail, or that 
several instances of Dyer’s patronage of books and authors are 
omitted, among them the dedication to him in 1579 of T. N.’s two- 
part work, A Pleasant Dialogue. betweene a Lady called Listra, 
and a Pilgrim, and Henry Lok’s eulogistic sonnet in Ecclesiastes 
(1597). Nor can any one person even hope to find all the manu- 
scripts of the author or poems on which he may be working. Mr. 
Sargent has turned up a transcript of a “lost Cornwallis MS.” 
but has overlooked what seems to be its original, MS. 1. 112, in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. He has also overlooked the most 
important extant source of Dyer’s verse, MS. Harleian 7392, with 
its early texts of the poems he numbers 1, 2, 3, 9 (all assigned to 
“DY ” or “ Dier”), as well as of two poems which have escaped 
his notice entirely and of two more of which he prints only frag- 
ments as No. 11. No. 5 will be found in MS. Additional 28635, 
Nos. 1, 8, and 9 in MS. Folger 1. 112 (the first signed with Dyer’s 
name, the last with the name deleted), and No. 12 in three Folger 
MSS. (1. 27, 452. 4, and 2071. 7), the last of which also contains 
(fol. 199) “ Who list to hear,” which Mr. Sargent believes (p. 203) 
to be Dyer’s. 

The treatment of the texts of Dyer’s poems leaves something to 
be desired if literal accuracy be the standard. For example, in the 
three reprinted from The Phoenix Nest the punctuation is modern- 
ized apparently at random and various changes of spelling or 
wording are made without comment. No. 7 also occurs in The 
Phoenix Nest (1593), the compiler of which, we are told (p. 213), 
“ plainly had access to some corpus of Dyer’s work.” If that state- 
ment be true (as I think highly probable), why reprint No. 7 from 
the later England’s Helicon (1600), which has no independent 
authority but merely copies and edits the earlier text, and why 
silently adopt one unnecessary reading from The Phoenix Nest? 
The discussion of the Dyer canon, which seeks to establish the 
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authorship of fourteen and the spuriousness of twelve composi- 
tions, is sound and workmanlike. On the whole, the book makes a 
real contribution to knowledge. 


Hyper E. 
Harvard University 


A History of Secular Latin Poetry in the Middle Ages. By F. 
J. E. Rasy. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. xii + 408; viii 
+ 388. $12.50. 


These are valuable volumes, worthy companions of Mr. Raby’s 
history of Christian Latin Poetry (1927) which they supplement. 
They cover a large and uneven field, from the Silver Age to the 
Thirteenth Century; but they can be read with pleasure and in 
comparison with Manitius’s monumental Geschichte der lateini- 
schen Literatur des Mittelalters (which even he has been forced 
to leave uncompleted) they seem unified and clear. Mr. Raby has 
done well to restrict himself to the poetry of his long period and to 
divide the ecclesiastical from the secular. 

The secular verse, the theme of the present history, is less easy 
to organize than the religious, but the author finds a useful con- 
necting thread in the rhetorical tradition established by the later 


poets of classical antiquity (Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Statius), and 
this he shows us moulding and sometimes hobbling the Latin 
poetry of the next thousand years. Indeed, it is Mr. Raby’s con- 
tention that this influence has never died. 


The poetical tradition from the Middle Ages to our own time [he says 
(11, 125)] is unbroken, for the Renaissance brought nothing decisively 
new. It turned men back again to the classical Latin poets and to the 
very sources from which the medieval poets and rhetoricians had drawn. 
But a poet like Spenser was, through native tradition and Italian and 
French influence, the heir of the medieval Latin versifiers, and through a 
multitude of poets who felt his influence he has kept alive that tradition in 
the modern English world. 


Mr. Raby has read laboriously and intelligently and has sifted 
the periodical literature of many countries for new material. His 
bibliographical references are a very valuable part of the book. 
They offer grateful evidence of the amount of important study 
that has been done in the last generation in the way of determining 
authorship and purifying texts,—chiefly by the notable group of 
German scholars who have been following the paths of Wilhelm 
Meyer, and in no small degree by the contributors to Speculum. 
Much more, of course, remains to do before a history of this 
period can be written which shall do real justice to the merits of 
individual poets. As Mr. Raby himself says, with special reference 
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to the twelfth-century songs that are the brightest flowers in his 
field (11, 322): “ Until reliable and intelligible texts of the whole 
corpus of Latin lyrics are available, no comprehensive and decisive 
study is possible.” It is true in other departments of medieval 
Latin poetry than the lyric, but the advances of recent years are 
impressive, and Mr. Raby’s gleaning after his immediate, more 
specialized, predecessors gives us a materially firmer grip upon the 
personalities and impulses of the Middle Ages. 

Concerning the origin of Latin song in the Middle Ages he takes 
safe, if ambiguous, ground. The Latin lyric, he holds, developed 
later than the religious sequence and borrowed from it. At the 
same time, he thinks, it was based on vernacular poetry, which 
“was always there.” 


The ‘literary’ vernacular lyric [he explains (11, 337)] issued from that 
popular poetry which must have existed from the most primitive times. 
This popular poetry is the background which we must assume all through 
the history of medieval poetry, and there is, of course, plenty of evidence 
for its existence. Equally with what we have called the ‘ literary’ vernacu- 
lar, the Latin lyric made ample use of popular themes. 


This seems to beg several questions, for we can hardly now prove 
that vernacular song, popular or “literary,” was always “ there ” 
in the particular times, places, and intensities that would seriously 
account for the outbursts of Latin lyric. 

In his quotation of the Confessto Goliae (11, 184) Mr. Raby 
abides by the emendation, “turris Ariciae,” which he defended in 
a note in Speculum (July, 1932), dubbing the manuscript reading, 
“turris Alethiae,” almost pointless. But it could hardly have been 
pointless in the twelfth century in view of the wide acquaintance 
with the so-called Eclogue of Theodulus, which, as Mr. Raby 
reminds us, “ became a textbook in the medieval schools” (1, 228). 
The heroine of that debate, Alithia, symbol of Biblical righteousness 
triumphant over Greek paganism, fits the context very well, as 
Professor Hanford has pointed out (Speculum, Oct., 1931). 


TucKER BROOKE 
Yale University 


The Staging of Plays in the Spanish Peninsula Prior to 1555. By 
RonaLp Boat WitiiaMs. Iowa City, 1935. Pp. 142. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Spanish Language and Literature, 5. 


Of the many studies in the drama before Lope de Vega this 
doctoral dissertation is the first long work devoted exclusively to 
staging and the first extensive investigation of staging based almost 
exclusively on internal evidence. By examining the available 
Castilian and Portuguese texts appearing between 1492 and 1555 
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W. has attempted to gather all possible information concerning 
place of presentation, stage setting, properties, costumes, and 
“ practices with respect to the dramatic unities of time and place ” 
(p. 7). The book consists of analyses of plays, arranged by authors 
and schools and, somewhat loosely, according to chronology and 
structural complication. The analyses are, for the most part, 
accurate and sufficiently complete, and many inferences as to the 
staging of each individual play seem thoroughly sound. Although 
quotations are few and the page references not always adequate, W. 
has successfully demonstrated the significance of textual evidence 
and has contributed valuable notes to the staging of many plays. 
A certain lack of perspective underlies W’s study. He regards 
his somewhat arbitrarily delimited period? as definite and self- 
sufficient. It is never illuminated by reference either to the 
religious drama in Eastern Spain (W’s title is thus misleading) or 
to European stage practices, and a number of false conclusions have 
inevitably resulted. W. fails to see the multiple stage, typical of 
medieval Europe and fifteenth-century Spain. For the platea or 
neutral stage he invents unnecessarily the term “ unlocalized scene.” 
The elevated stage, well known in Valencia, Elche, and Majorca,’ 
he believes, was a contribution of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz (pp. 
68, 138).° Through failure to take a broader view he forces his 
plays into a too rigid classification of schools. Plays like the Auto 
de la quinta angustia, Horozco’s Historia de Ruth, and even Lucas 
Fernandez’s Auto de la pasién, which continue in expanded forms 
the drama of the church, can have little to do with Encina or 
Torres Naharro. Even when, following Gillet, he admits the 
multiple staging of the Josephina, he insists that the stage must 
represent a public square (p. 136), although setting for the tomb 
and the well and much of the action are imagined far from the city. 
Several of W’s claims, although acceptable to modern expediency, 
are insufficient as demonstrations of early sixteenth-century stag- 
ing. A “complicated arrangement of streets” (p. 139) must be 
denied the immediate successors of Torres Naharro, for such a stage 
was unknown before the later influence of Italian staging. Besides, 
the texts do not require it. In the Tidea and the Tesorina two 
different houses are imagined. But, since they are never used 
simultaneously, the minimum setting for one house, with imaginary 
changes in identity, would have sufficed. W’s suggestion of a back- 
stage or, preferably, a stage divided by a partition for three of Gil 


*The terminus a quem is only vaguely explained (pp. 7, 68, 139), the 
date 1555 never. 

* Cf., for example, Mérimée, L’art dramatique, 45-56; Mil&, Obras, VI, 
341-347; Llabrés, in RABM, v (1901), 925. 

*To the two plays using the tablado mentioned by W. may be added the 
Farsa teologal, the Farsa de Salomon, and the Farsa de Santa Susaia 
(Recopilacién, 1, 112 SD, 234 SD; mu, 145 SD). 
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Vicente’s plays, must likewise be rejected. There is no textual 
indication of either, the partitioned stage has no analogy whatever, 
and neither device was necessary since the mansions of a multiple 
stage, already long known on the peninsula, would have served 
admirably—one for the Farga de Ines Pereira, and probably two for 
the Quem tem farelos because Ayres Rosado seems to pass from one 
house to another.* For the Auto da India a simple interior scene 
with a window is more likely, for no outdoor scene was obligatory.* 

Comment on minor errors, omissions of detail, and controversial 
points must be withheld here. A full index would have increased 
the usefulness of the book, especially since the dramaturgical and 
staging material is sometimes confused and not arranged by topics. 
Textual references might have been made, whenever possible, to 
lines instead of pages. A few plays have been omitted without 
explanation: the Senex et amor,® probably performed (1500?) and 
more dramatic than Cota’s Didlogo, which W. analyzes; the 
Comedia Ypolita (1521?);* the Coplas de la muerte (printed 
about 1530) ;® Luis Milan’s Farsa (1530-1538) ;* and the Portu- 
guese Farsa Penada (dated 1542) and Antonio de Lisboa’s Auto 
dos Ladrées (before 1549) .® 

W. has had the courage to break ground in a new field of Spanish 
scholarship. His careful analyses command respect, and his pioneer- 
ing work, in spite of its shortcomings, will materially aid future 
studies in early Spanish staging. 


H. SHOEMAKER 
Princeton University 


En torno de Ricardo Palma. By GuILttERMo FeEtiv Cruz. Vol. 1, 
La estancia en Chile, Santiago de Chile, Prensas de la Universi- 
dad de Chile, 1933. Vol. 11, Ensayo critico-bibliografico. 
Santiago de Chile, La Ilustracién, 1933. 


The centenary of the birth of the Peruvian tradicionista Ricardo 
Palma in 1933 gave occasion for the appearance of a number of 
books concerning his life and literary production. Among the 


* Ed. Mendes dos Remedios, 11, 318, 324-325; 242-244. 

5 All the lines are spoken indoors except four words by Lemos when he 
hails the house (probably from off stage) before entering (ibid., 261). 
- © Cf. Crawford, Spanish Drama before Lope de Vege, Philadelphia, 1922, 
Bibliography. 

* Ed. Philip Earle Douglas, Philadelphia, 1929. 

® Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Autos portugueses de Gil Vicente y 
de la escuela vicentina, Madrid, 1922, pp. 35, 46. Probably Sebastiao 
Pirez’s Da bella menina and the works of Baltasar Diaz were also written 
before 1555 (ibid., pp. 41, 47). 
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valuable contributions should be pointed out the two volumes on 
Ricardo Palma by Guillermo Feliu Cruz, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chile and custodian of the Bibliotecas Americanas, J. T. 
Medina and D. Barros Arana in the Biblioteca Nacional de San- 
tiago. In the first volume, entitled La estancia en Chile, the 
Chilean scholar presents Palma’s relations with Chile from the time 
of his exile in that country when he was only twenty years of age. 
Feliu’s investigations represent twelve years of work. Besides 
showing the fine traits of Palma’s character he has gone deeply 
into the study of Palma’s writings. His aim in studying the liter- 
ary production of the Peruvian is to prove what tradition gave to 
Palma and what Palma put into tradition to make it fresh and 
living. Palma is shown as representing the soul of three great 
epochs: the gracious spirit of the viceroyship, the heroic enthusiasm 
of the struggle for independence, and the convulsive, democratic 
temperament of the Republic. These phases of the life and work 
of Palma are excellently told in chapters that are preceded by an 
appropriate quotation from the author of the Tradiciones. Each 
chapter is preceded also by a summary of the contents. The book 
is illustrated with ten pictures of Palma taken at various periods 
of his life from 1864 to 1918, the year before his death. 

The second volume on Ricardo Palma by Feliu Cruz is divided 
into two parts: an “ ensayo critico-bibliografico ” and “ notas bio- 
bibliograficas.” With the reserve of a true scholar Feliu considers 
his work deficient. When the centenary of Palma’s birth was 
approaching he was torn between whether he would publish the 
small number of two hundred titles which he had collected or 
whether he would destroy all his papers. He decided to publish 
his bibliography, however, when there appeared in 1929 a work on 
Ricardo Palma by Luis Alberto Sanchez, ex-Sub-Director of the 
National Library of Lima, which contained only sixty-one titles. 
Rather than in the number of citations in the bibliography, the 
merit of Feliu’s work lies in the fact that he has given the table 
of contents of each work mentioned and has added comments by 
himself or other critics. 

Feliu regrets that he has not been able to consult the bibliography 
on Ricardo Palma by Ratl Porras Barrenechea, a member of the 
staff of the Biblioteca de Lima, and that of Sturgiss E. Leavitt, 
whom he knew when Professor Leavitt was working in Santiago. 
Feliu refers only to the study made by Professor Leavitt in 1919, 
which was published in the RR., Vol. XIII, Apr.—June, 1922, and 
later placed in libraries as a reprint from this magazine. Feliu does 
not seem to have learned that Leavitt’s bibliography of Peruvian 
literature that was published in the RR. over ten years ago was 
extended to almost twice its original size by the addition of about 
six hundred entries and was published by the Harvard University 
Press in 1932. Feliu in these two volumes has added an important 
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critical and bibliographical study of the great Peruvian writer 
whose works have enjoyed immense popularity and who has formed 
a link between the old Creole spirit and the new cosmopolitan spirit. 


EsTHER J. CROOKS 
Goucher College 


Autour des sources indigénes. Etudes d’étymologie francaise et 
romane. Par L. Firenze: Biblioteca dell’? Archivum 
Romanicum, 1935. Pp. viii + 653. 


This work by the late M. Sainéan attempts to determine the source 
of various words which our dictionaries classify as of unknown or 
uncertain origin. Sainéan insists that such words and many for 
which hypothetical Latin or other foreign etymons have been pro- 
posed are indigenous creations and that, if one will only place them 
in their native environment, utilizing all the information available 
regarding them, one can determine what brought them into being. 
Although this theory leads him into unfair attacks upon the his- 
torical phoneticians and the linguistic geographers, it does furnish 
in practice a needed and wholesome corrective to what he calls 
“the vague fictions of the grammarians” (p. 546). Such influ- 
ences as onomatopoeia, metaphorical transpositions, hypocoristic 
names applied to animals, and the like, undoubtedly have given rise 
at all times to new words in all languages, and S. has performed a 
real service by calling attention to the need for investigating them. 
Moreover, many of his proposed derivations from such indigenous 
sources—especially when fortified by a wide-ranging use of the 
criteria furnished by phonology, chronology, dialectal variants, 
geographical distribution and analogues in other languages—carry 
a large measure of conviction. 

But the single method of approach for which he claims so much 
cannot, in the nature of the case, be universally and exclusively 
applicable. Granted that “création métaphorique ” and “ création 
spontanée ” are important factors in the enrichment of language, 
granted that exaggerated hopes have been entertained of discovering 
tenable Celtic, Latin, Frankish or other foreign etymons for French 
words, granted that too many lexicographical collisions have been 
posited and too much stress laid upon language’s potential desire 
to avoid homonymy, nevertheless, in trying to determine the origin 
of any given word, every possible source must be investigated and 
one can no more rely wholly upon “ sources indigénes ” than upon 
“sources étrangéres.” The former may supplement but cannot 
replace the latter. 

Moreover, until the human mind can be analyzed with more pre- 
cision than seems possible at present, it is better in the case of 
semantics based upon “sources indigénes” to posit plausibility 
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rather than to claim proof. Who is to determine whether the first 
man that called the weasel a “belette” did so because of its 
“ gentillesse réelle ” (sic Sainéan, p. 25) or because of a desire to 
exorcise the evil disposition superstitiously attributed to the animal 
(sic Urtel, ZRPh. xxxvul, 210), especially when both lexicog- 
raphers use the same evidence in trying to establish their differing 
views? And even if S.’s connection (511-2) of choyer with O. F. 
choue (mod. chouette) be acceptable, Meyer-Liibke’s guarded ad- 
mission of this acceptability seems preferable, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to S.’s insistence upon the infallibility of his 
derivation. Again, such a categorical statement as “le critérium 
chronologique est décisif pour la détermination d’une origine re- 
culée ” (510) surely needs modification in view of the vast amount 
of material that has been lost or exists, if at all, unchronicled. 

This volume, more loosely organized than its predecessors, seems 
to have been written primarily to answer various objections that 
have been raised against the author’s views. It attacks the divergent 
etymologies proposed by his critics, repeats with amplifications pro- 
posals made in his earlier works, and adds a considerable number of 
new hypotheses. Full indices make it convenient to use and unpre- 
judiced lexicographers will find that, when stripped of immoderate 
pretensions and polemical bias, its pages contain many original, 
stimulating and plausible suggestions. 

GRACE FRANK 

Bryn Mawr College 


La Tradition des comiques anciens en France avant Moliére. Par 
Martie Detcourr. Paris: Droz, 1934. Pp. 97. Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de Liége. 
Fascicule LIX. 


In this brief treatise Miss Delcourt seeks to determine the value 
of Terence, Plautus, and Aristophanes to French dramatists between 
1500 and 1650. She finds that Terence was cherished at first as a 
guide in dramatic composition, then as a moralist, but that he 
exerted little influence in 1570-1650, when Plautus attained con- 
siderable importance in questions of structure, in character-drawing, 
and in suggesting comic themes. The influence of Aristophanes 
throughout the century and a half was almost nil. She adds a 
chapter on the tradition that made Terence more elegant and more 
regular, Plautus more vulgar than they really were. She recognizes 
the fact that the two Romans exerted, through Italian and other 
imitators, influence that is difficult to estimate. Indeed, to treat 
such a subject thoroughly, one would have to write a detailed study 
of French comedy and to consider many other sources of inspiration 
than those that are discussed in this work. Yet one feels that the 
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author’s conclusions are sound in the main and one is impressed by 
the a and clarity with which they are expressed. I must, 
however, take a few exceptions to certain of her statements. 


P. 50, she admits that the text of Alizon now extant was written no 
earlier than 1634, but she believes that a version existed during the reign 
of Henri 1V; her chief argument is that the publisher, according to the 
author, had decided to “faire revivre dame Alizon,” who had been dead 
for over twenty years; but he also tells us that he had learned from a 
friend about a widow’s love-affairs and had decided to make a comedy of 
them in order to amuse the public, for whom many serious plays had 
recently been written; as he here says nothing about an earlier comedy 
and is obviously referring to the large number of tragedies produced in 
1635, it is certainly unwise to conclude that he had in mind an Ur-Alizon, 
written early in the century, rather than the widow of whom he made a 
comic heroine; there is, indeed, no reason to suppose that the play existed 
before 1636. Pp. 55-6, she argues that the anonymous Capitan is older 
than Mareschal’s Véritable Capitan Matamore because it is closer than 
the latter play to the Miles gloriosus, but the same line of reasoning 
would make one suppose that Villiers’s Festin de Pierre preceded Dorimond’s, 
which is certainly not a fact. P. 93, she asserts that no one praised 
Plautus between 1642 and 1683, but, if she had read the preface to 
Nicole’s Phantosme (pub. 1656), in which Plautus is preferred to Terence, 
she would not have made this statement. P. 2, Chappuzeau claimed to 
have imitated, not a Spanish play, but a Spanish author, a novelist, as a 
matter of fact. P. 4, how can one be sure that La Fontaine’s Hunuque 
was never acted? P. 65, there is no reason to believe that Rotrou’s Sosies 


was first played in 1636. 
H. Carrineton LANCASTER 


BRIEF MENTION 


Les “ Novelas exemplares” de Cervantes en France au XVII 
siécle. By G. HatnswortH. Paris, Honoré Champion, 1933. Pp. 
298 (Bib. de la RLC., Vol. 95). The author, whose articles con- 
cerning the fortune of Cervantes’ Novelas exemplares in France 
have appeared in the Bulletin hispanique from time to time, has 
now given a full sized work on the subject. Forty-four pages of 
Bibliography show that he has explored the field widely. The book 
is divided in two parts: Part 1 deals with the Novelas exemplares 
and their popularity in France and Part 1 presents a discussion 
of the Spanish short story and the evolution of the genre in France. 
The second part has a more ample scope than the title of the work 
would lead one to expect. Mr. Hainsworth’s thesis is that Spanish 
short stories are not only responsible to some extent for the exis- 
tence of the French short story but that they have determined its 
character. He aims to show that in the seventeenth century the 
French short story did not receive its chief influence from the short 
story of Italy, as in the preceding century and the following century, 
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but from that of Spain. He endeavors to prove that the French took 
from Cervantes and his school romanesque and realistic qualities, 
the idea of using a short story for the teaching of an abstract idea, 
the artistic formulation of a series of extraordinary adventures, the 
beginnings of a story “in medias res,” and the introduction of 
comic remarks into a tragic account. To this end Mr. Hainsworth 
has studied in detail the works of other Spaniards as well as those 
of Cervantes, has considered their translations into French, and has 
compared with these works the French short stories of the century 
to show that their distinguishing characteristics are more similar 
to those of the Spanish type than the Italian type. Mr. Hainsworth 
includes a careful study of previous works on all phases of the 
subject. The form of the book is excellent. It is provided with 
extensive footnotes, an index, and a bibliography divided into 
twenty parts. Misprints are but few. Mr. Hainsworth’s work is 
valuable because it renders accessible in one volume a large amount 
of information concerning the French and the Spanish short story 
in the seventeenth century. It is heartily welcomed by students of 


this genre. 
ESTHER J. CROOKS 
Goucher College 


Onomastique des trouvéres. Par Dyceve. 
Helsinki: Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, B XXX, 1, 
1934. Pp. 255. Any onomasticon compiled from Old French 
sources must be gratefully received since so few lists of mediaeval 
ro names are available. The present volume is therefore 
esigned to supply a real want. It attempts to record all proper 
names occurring in the songs of the trouvéres, and will be especially 
valuable to historians seeking references to persons, places and 
events, to students of literature concerned with the correct attribu- 
tions of poems or the use by the trouvéres of biblical, epic and 
legendary material, in short, to all those capable of extracting such 
treasures as lie buried in real and imaginary nomenclature. Un- 
fortunately, the task was a difficult one and its inherent problems 
have not always been solved with success. For example, the poems 
known as chansons d’histoire are indiscriminately cited from at 
least three different editions. Cross references are sometimes con- 
fusing rather than helpful (e. g. from Aie to Engleterre). So well 
known a trouvére as Rutebeuf is represented by only a single poem 
and the onomasticon is consequently the poorer by many items. The 
absence of variants, except in sporadic instances, also curtails the 
usefulness of the volume, and identifications are not always reliable 
(e. g. there is no evidence that Aielot in R 1385 is a bergére, and 
R 1381 cited s.v. Aielot should appear s.v. Emmelot). In short, 
the present work will undoubtedly be of the greatest service, although 
it represents, both in arrangement and execution, a tentative begin- 
ning rather than a finished achievement. 


Bryn Mawr College 


GRACE FRANK 
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Der Einfluss der Psychoanalyse auf die englische Literatur. Von 
REINALD Hoops. Heidelberg: Winter, 1934. (Anglistische For- 
schungen, Heft 77.) Pp. vii 340. 10 M. This little volume 
has for its aim “den Umfang, die Art und die Bedeutung des 
Einflusses der Psychoanalyse auf die englische Literatur festzustel- 
len,” but it confines itself to contemporary fiction, with a few pages 
on poetry and drama. It opens with an outline of Freudian theory, 
based on the Vorlesungen zur Einfiihrung, 1924; sketches briefly 
the beginnings of psychoanalysis in critical practice; proceeds to 
an examination of the works of fourteen novelists; notes a waning 
of interest and influence in the last decade; and concludes with a 
short Ergebnis, rating the importance of psychoanalysis rather low: 
the influence of Freud on the novel has been more in the exploita- 
tion of old material than in adding much that is new. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By L. Woutrr. Paris: Didier [1934]. 
(Les Grands Ecrivains Etrangers.) Pp. xvi-+ 320. The inter- 
est of this book lies in its attempting to do what several writers, 
perhaps better equipped, have avoided or abandoned — to give us a 
formal biography of Rossetti. In his treatment of Rossetti’s pri- 
vate life Professor Wolff steers a cautious middle course between 
the reticence of some and the flamboyant frankness of others. He 
adds little or nothing, he tries to conceal nothing, and though he 
has sometimes trusted rather dubious guides (as in the formation 
of the P. R. B. and in the death of Mrs. Rossetti), he has faith- 
fully tried to present a complete picture so far as our common 
knowledge permits. His account of the paintings and drawings is 
admittedly derivative and accordingly of little value. His criti- 
cism of the poetry is suggestive without being particularly pene- 
trating. On his translation into French of “The Blessed Damo- 
zel,” “ Sister Helen,” “The Stream’s Secret,” and other poems I 
cannot venture to comment. But his analysis of the man is ade- 
quate, and considering the difficulty of the task his success on the 
whole is more than commendable. 


Essays by Divers Hands. Being the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of lLiteaten of the United Kingdom. New Series, XII. 
Edited by R. W. Macan. London [and N. Y.]: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1933. Pp. xx + 162. $2.75. In the first of the six essays of this vol- 
ume *— “ Pre-Raphaelitism in Art and Poetry ”— Mr. Laurence 


+The other five are: “Some English Utopias,” by Harold Child, “The 
Nature of Dramatic Illusion,” by Charles Morgan (some helpful specula- 
tions on what makes a play succeed on the stage), “Sir Walter Scott in 
his Works,” by Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, “ Boswell and Lockhart,” by 
Sir Robert Rait, and “The Centenary of Goethe’s Death,” by Professor 
J. G. Robertson. 
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Housman talks engagingly on the essence of Pre-Raphaelitism (he 
says nothing on art in the sense of painting) and then by way of 
illustration quotes, and comments with contagious enthusiasm, from 
Morris’ Defence of Guenevere volume. 


PAULL F. BAUM 


Duke University 


CORRESPONDENCE 


S1 < str. The ownership of Romania has been transferred to a holding 
company of its friends organized under the name “ Société Romania,” and 
the administrative and editorial headquarters are united at 2 Rue de Poissy, 
Paris, with the old but ever young editor at the helm. The first number of 
the sixty-first volume thus inaugurates a new stage in the life of this 
distinguished journal, and its opening article, “ Origine de la conjonction 
si,” by Professor G. G. Nicholson, constitutes a leader of no mean interest. 
That the Romance forms se, si, ‘if,’ are derived from Latin si has always 
been unquestionably accepted in spite of grave phonetic obstacles, These 
forms point to a Folk-Latin background se or sed, and the existence of se, 
sed in Latin documents is well authenticated. Nicholson boldly proposes 
sit, subjunctive of esse, transformed into a conjunction ‘if’ just as licet 
had already in Latin been converted into a conjunction ‘although.’ He has 
no difficulty in showing that sit meets the phonetic requirements, and his 
analysis, on the basis of this etymology, of the various Romance construc- 
tions with se is penetrating and enlightening. Intent upon this portion of 
his demonstration, he has failed to touch upon a pertinent syntactical 
question. If si tu le crois, tu te trompes is by its origin equivalent to 
“albeit you believe it, you are wrong,” we might anticipate a subjunctive 
croies (note the subjunctive in O. Fr. se Dieus me puist aidier, cited by 
N. as an illustration of the persistence in se of the sit value), and this 
leads me to think that a stage has been overlooked in the transformation 
of a sit, ‘soit,’ into a sit, ‘si.’ At all periods a standard equivalent for 
the protasis of conditional sentences has been an interrogation. Si id credis, 
erras is equally well rendered by: Id credis? Erras. In this type of ques- 
tion sit could readily establish itself: Id credis? sit! Hrras. Here we have 
a conditional expression combining the indicative and the sit; the develop- 
ment of a feeling that the sit is a mere conditional sign and its location 
before the verb are a natural enough sequence. The most surprising 
feature about this @uf de Colomb is that we have had to wait so long 
for it to be stood up on end. The more honor to Professor Nicholson, whose 
article merits the interest it is sure to awaken. 


E. C. ARMSTRONG 
Princeton University 


